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INTRODUCTION. 


Tue evidence, which prophecy affords to the truth 
of a religion, is perhaps more satisfactory and convincing 
than any single testimony which can be adduced. Mi- 
racles however wonderful, and however confirmed, are 
yet, when otherwise unsupported, liable to the numer- 
ous cavils and evasions with which unbelievers never 
fail to attack revelation. By one party they have been 
ascribed to magic, by another to imposture, and for the 
truth of their occurrence we must rely on the attesta- 
tion of fallible witnesses, which, however strong and 
uniform, will often be cried down as uncertain and 
suspicious. Not so the testimony of written prediction, 

_which, if certainly delivered before the event, and 
clearly fulfilled by it, can admit of none of those errors 
or accidents, to which all hwman agents are liable. In 
regard to our Scripture prophecies, the case is particu- 
larly unequivocal and satisfactory, nor is it possible to 
conceive a situation, in which they could have been 
placed less open to dispute or to objection. Unques- 
tionably delivered before the coming of Christ, they 
have been tenaciously guarded by his greatest enemies ; 
and those who have most strenuously denied their fulfil- 
ment, have yet most devoutly preserved their promises. 
Between them and the Christians there can have been no 
collusion; and hence the books, which they hand down to 
us, must stand in naked, unadulterated simplicity, to 
confirm or to destroy that which rests. upon them. 

A 


The evidence, which this species of investigation 
offers, is not perhaps the most likely to convince the 
confirmed unbeliever in revealed truth, because the con- 
sideration of prophecy and its fulfilment requires a small 
degree of faith, or at least a patience and candour, which 
decided sceptics but rarely possess. But there are those 
to whom it is invaluable. To the unbelieving Jew it is 
the only argument by which he can be reached; and to 
the wavering, the doubtful, and the timid believer it 
offers a confirmation of his faith, which is perhaps equal, 
if not superior, to any which can be obtained. 

If the Christian religion be true, the end and object 
of God’s revelations to man has been throughout to 
point to that one great Mediator, whose blood and in- 
tercession were to procure pardon and acceptance for 
offending creatures. In all the ages of the world, in all 
the dispensations of Providence, this end seems always 
to have been kept in view; the first revelation brought 
in the dawn of hope, the last has been its perfect annun- 
ciation. For this purpose, we believe, were all the 
instructions delivered to the patriarchs, for this purpose 
was the covenant made with Abraham, for this the selec- 
tion of the people of Israel, for this the establishment of 
the law of Moses: and when temporal blessings were 
granted to communities, and temporal covenants made 
with individuals, there is reason to believe that future 
and more enduring benefits were alluded to, and an 
everlasting covenant was introduced. ‘'Now if,” saysa 
great writer, ‘‘ Abraham and his posterity were chosen, 
not merely for their own sakes or out of any partial 
views or regards towards them, but to be instruments 
in the hand of God for bringing about his great designs 
in the world: if the temporal covenant was given for 
the sake of the everlasting covenant, and to be sub- 
servient to the introduction of it, *tis highly probable 
that all parts of the Jewish dispensation were adapted 
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to serve the same end, and that the law, founded on 
the temporal covenant, was intended, as the temporal 
covenant itself was, to prepare the way to better pro- 
mises.” This conclusion being, as we believe, correct, 
we must expect to meet, throughout the miraculous 
dealings of God with man in these former dispensations, 
continual reference to the future dispensation ; and even 
im the dispensations themselves, we may frequently find 
allusions to those things which were to come. Pro- 
phecy is, in this view of the subject, a continuous scheme, 
a vast chain extending from the period of the first fall 
of man, the links of which are every where interwoven 
with man’s destinies, and connected with his history. 
To trace them throughout may be no easy matter, 
yet sometimes, it may be, the very frequency of their 
occurrence will lead men into the error of searching for 
them, where they are not to be found: and thus it is, 
that some prophecies, which relate to the Messiah, 
have not been universally applied to him, and others 
have been forced from their true and natural import 
to form, if possible, another link in this vast catenary. 
In the present case it is ours to investigate these pro- 
phecies, and trace this chain up to its last end and 
limit, where we trust it will be found to rest firmly 
centred in Him, for whom it was ordained, and from 
whom it sprung. 

That in many of the predictions, to which our 
attention must be directed, we shall find obscurity, an 
obscurity, which at the time of their delivery must have 
been considerable, needs be no ground of wonder or of 
doubt. It is unnecessary to determine how far the 
patriarchs, the prophets, or the people of Israel under- 
stood the prophecies of Christ which they received. 
It is enough for us to know, that they were delivered 
among them and preserved by them, and that, in many 
cases, they looked to them as foretelling the consola- 
tion of Israel and the hope of all the ends of the earth. 
The question, which we have to consider, is not what 
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manner of person these prophecies were swpposed to 
indicate, but how far He, who has come, answered 
to the signs which were given of His coming. The 
fact that those signs were before their fulfilment ob- 
scure and difficult to read, so far from being an argu- 
ment against their evidence, is rather an assurance that 
there could have been no collusion or imposture. Had 
all been clear and easy to decypher as the pages of 
history, a false prophet might have adapted his own 
character to the character laid down for him in the 
language of prophecy, and might have endeavoured 
so to direct the course of his life, that the principal 
events of it should correspond with those which had 
been foretold. But when the obscurity of the pre- 
dictions was so great that it would require lives and 
ages to penetrate their hidden meaning, and when at 
last it must be confessed that nothing could interpret 
them but their fulfilment; what room could there be 
left for deceit or stratagem? ‘The impostor, however 
well he may have ‘“ known letters,” and grown old in 
study, must have been liable to continual errors in his 
attempts to fulfil what could not be understood: and 
it would manifestly require divine intelligence, and 
therefore the exercise of divine power to bring events 
to pass, which none could know of till they were ac- 
complished. Even when the events foretold have 
actually taken place, we must not expect to find in 
prophecy the simplicity of historical narration. ‘* Who- 
ever,” says the great writer already quoted, “ Whoever 
looks into the prophetical writings, will find that they 
are generally penned in a very exalted style, full of 
bold figures describing the judgements or the mercies 
of God; representing spiritual blessings under the 
images of temporal prosperity, and oftentimes such 
images as cannot’ possibly admit of a literal interpre- 
tation: in which case, though we may see the general 
intent and meaning, and find sufficient ground for hope 
and fear from the scope of the prophecy, yet we can 
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with no certainty fix the precise and determinate man- 
ner in which the words are to be fulfilled®.” 

The Jewish dispensation, being, as it was, essentially 
national, did not commence until the descendants of 
Israel had grown into a numerous people distinct from 
the nations of the earth. Its origin was not until the 
human race had lived beneath the providence of God 
for upwards of two thousand years; for nearly two 
thousand more, it exercised its stern but beneficent 
influence on that remarkable commonwealth; and now 
again, for almost the same period, it has ceased to be. 
This simple consideration may be sufficient to convince, 
us, that, if it were designed by God at all, it was designed 
to be transient. That it was a divine institution, the 
nature of our argument will allow us to assume; though 
perhaps few stronger proofs of its heavenly origin can 
be found, than in the fulfilment of the very prophecies 
we have now to discuss. If then we admit that, though 
divinely instituted, it yet was transient; surely it is but 
rational to suppose that His infinite wisdom, with whom 
is no variableness, neither shadow of turning, should 
have intended it to pass into some other and probably 
more perfect dispensation. Why it pleased Almighty 
God thus gradually to unfold His plans of mercy to 
mankind instead of suffering the light to burst in sud- 
denly upon them, it is impossible for us certainly to 
know, nor does it much concern us to enquire. When 
once we attempt to trace all the counsels of God to 
their source, we.must inevitably find ourselves entangled 
in inextricable mazes. Suffice it to observe that, though 
we cannot see to the depths of His purposes, we may 
yet frequently discern enough, even upon the surface, 
to shew us that there has been design and wisdom and 
mercy, and to lead us, if we think aright, to trust im- 
plicitly to that mercy and that wisdom, for what we do 
not see and what we cannot comprehend. 


2 Sherlock, Use and Intent of Prophecy, Discourse 11. 
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The nature of the Levitical law was such, that it 
could never have become universal. It was so inter- 
woven and connected with the national institutions of 
the country, and was so exclusively confined to the 
very soil of Judea, that, as a rule of life, it could exist 
for that people alone. Yet such is the beneficence of 
the Creator as displayed even in the workings of His 
providence, that natural religion alone would lead us 
to believe, that his goodness could never be confined 
to one particular country, but must extend to all man- 
kind. When therefore we behold His providence 
working and His will displayed, only for one small 
tribe of His innumerable subjects, we cannot but be 
led by the dictates of simple reason to conclude, that 
some farther object is in view, some more important 
end anticipated. 

And such too is the account of Revelation. In 
the earliest ages of the world the will of God is related 
to have been made known to the first parents of man- 
kind combined with promises of mercy yet future and 
unknown: but when the world not choosing to retain 
God in their minds became filled with their own imagin- 
ations, and, notwithstanding His fearfully manifested 
wrath, gave themselves up to idolatry and wickedness, 
He in his wisdom chose from among them a peculiar 
people, whom He entrusted with His secrets and go- 
verned by His laws. Yet that these were not chosen 
for their own goodness, but rather because they were 
fitted for working out the purposes of Him who chose 
them, we are expressly assured. To them were com- 
mitted laws and ordinances; with them were deposited 
the oracles of God; with them resided the prophets of 
Jehovah. Yet all this had no semblance of perma- 
nency. Gorgeous as was their worship, great as were 
the blessings they enjoyed, excellent as were the insti- 
tutions which governed them; they were yet loaded 
with ceremonies, which, unless they had reference to 
something future, were apparently senseless, and fet- 
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tered by observances which could not endure. All 
too had a prospective appearance. The prophets told 
of some future time of greater happiness and purer 
religion, the law itself foretold its own dissolution, and 
even their lawgiver predicted another. 

Viewed then in connection with the Patriarchal 
which preceded, and the Christian which has followed 
it, the Levitical dispensation, as one great arc in the 
stupendous circle emanating from God and tending to 
Him, is clear and intelligible; viewed by itself alone, 
it is unprofitable and senseless. ‘Take but one part, 
and it seems distorted and strange; but embrace the 
whole, and it is symmetrical and beautiful. It is in 
this light that it has been seen by all Christian writers ; 
nay, it is in this light that it has been seen even by the 
Jews. The difference between their respective opinions 
lies in this, that the Jews look forward to a yet future 
accomplishment of their prophecies and perfecting of 
their law; the Christians believe that the prophecies 
have been accomplished, and the law fulfilled. It can 
be the blind only to all that is beautiful and wonderful 
and good, that will refuse to see this connection in its 
harmony and its completeness. The infidel may scoff; 
but the believer, even though his faith be misplaced, 
whether he be Jew or Christian, whether old or new, 
will admire, adore, and -love. 

Surely if there can be a consideration which con- 
vinces the mind, and leaves the heart in a state of tran- 
quillity and satisfaction, it is that which shews us the per- 
fect consistency with itself of all that God has revealed 
to us. If the Bible be His word, such a consistency 
must prevail in it; but if it be the work of numerous 
writers uninspired and untaught by Him, then, how- 
ever acute their intellect, however combined their plans, 
we could never find the same spirit running through 
the whole, or the same object in all its parts. The 
Koran, though the work of an individual, exhibits con- 
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siderable inconsistencies, which no ingenuity can clear 
up; but the Bible, though written at different periods 
during a lapse of nearly two millenaries, has the same 
aspect and the same end throughout: and though we 
cannot but trace the difference of hands, the diversity 
of administration, no candid enquirer can doubt, that 
it is one and the same Spirit which worketh all in all. 


CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCTION OF PROPHECY. PREDICTIONS IN THE 
PATRIARCHAL AGE. 


THE introduction of sin into the world must be the 
point from which to date the introduction of Prophecy. 
Had man remained in his primeval state, the religion of 
nature leading him at every turn to nature’s God, might 
have afforded him sufficient light and help through the 
glad and peaceful scenes of his elysian existence: but 
when once disobedience changed his condition, obscured 
the image of God in which he was created, darkened the 
intellect, and let in a flood of passion, of sorrow, and of 
sin upon the heart; what comfort would that religion 
afford, which could only teach him that his God though 
merciful was just, and that punishment must be the re- 
ward of transgression? He might have sunk down op- 
pressed with grief and despair, or he might have sought, 
as too many of his descendants have done, to deaden the 
voice of conscience with deeper and more intoxicating 
draughts of sin; but he could never have been brought 
to peace or to tranquillity, which only the sense of imno- 
cence or of pardon can produce. In this state of his being, 
if God designed in mercy to spare and to comfort him, 
in what manner could it have been accomplished but by 
a new revelation of his will and his purposes? The first 
revelation, which we hear of, had pronounced the awful 
sentence of death upon the head of the offenders; and if 
escape was to be found, it must have been declared anew, 
when that sentence was impending. It is this that leads 
us at once to the bringing in of prophecy; for in what - 
manner a better hope (if such were designed for man) 
could have been brought in, except by prophecy, we are 
at a loss to conceive. Man was placed in a situation 
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requiring comfort, requiring hope; and God (such is 
the account of holy writ) with the transgression found 
a way of deliverance, and in his infinite mercy unfolded 
it gradually, for the consolation and encouragement of 
our afflicted race. — 

The first prophecy which was delivered is veiled 
indeed in obscurity, but the meaning is still not so dark 
but that those to whom it was given might have found in 
it sufficient grounds for hope and for instruction. To 
them indeed the nature of the fulfilment may have been 
hard to foresee; to us we trust it will appear that its 
accomplishment has been evident and satisfactory. 

The nature of the promise corresponded with the 
nature of the fall. The man and the woman had yielded 
to temptation, and they are consequently informed of the 
fatal effect of it; the serpent was the author of the cala- 
mity, and consequently is destined to an awful curse. 
The simple animal is doomed to become loathsome and 
contemptible, an evil and an annoyance to the human 
race, but still the victim of their superior power and 
prowess. But could this be all? Adam had been eter- 
nally injured by a spiritual enemy of fearful power and 
malice, an enemy who assumed the form of the serpent, 
and has ever since been distinguished by the name of 
that reptile: and is it not reasonable to suppose, that 
when a curse was pronounced upon the innocent instru- 
ment of his guile, a farther meaning was conveyed, which 
applied directly to the great author of evil himself? 
Surely when Adam felt the effects of sin thus brought 
upon him, and was told, as a consolation, that his seed 
should have the power of triumphing over his destroyer, 
he must have looked foward to a victory over the princi- 
pal, and not merely over the beast, which had been but 
the unwilling agent. How far indeed he may have seen 
_the full force and meaning of the words, it is not needful 
to decide; suffice it to say, he could hardly have rested 
satisfied with the mere literal sense of the serpent’s doom. 
Since then ages have rolled on, and prophet after pro- 
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phet has unfolded more of the mercies which God has 
designed for the human race. Soon we shall have to 
view other prophecies, which tell more certainly of 
brighter hopes; and then we shall see, that, dark as 
may the saying have been, the promise that the wo- 
man’s seed should bruise the serpent’s head was renewed 


in after times and in plainer language, and that it was ~~ 


truly accomplished, when the Son of a woman and yet | 
the Son of God submitted his human nature to the | 
malice of Satan, but in his divine nature he bruised his 
head and broke his power, triumphing openly over him | 
and utterly subduing him. For this end indeed ‘was 
he manifested, that he might destroy the works of the 
devil.” 

That some farther revelations were given than those 
expressly related in the book of Genesis, we have good 
reason to conclude. Thus, St Jude quotes a prophecy 
delivered by the patriarch Enoch, and St Paul tells us 
of his translation, that he should not see death; neither 
of which we could have known with certainty from the 
words of Moses. What greater degree of light they 
may have had at this early period, we shall probably 
have occasion to consider when we proceed to the subject 
of types and sacrifices; at present, leaving the obscure 
announcement to Noah, we shall proceed at once to that 
last stage of the dispensation, when it pleased God to 
call from among the idolaters the great father of the 
chosen seed. ‘*‘Now the Lord said unto Abram, Get 
thee out of thy-country and from thy kindred, and from 
thy father’s house, unto a land which I will shew thee: 
and I will make of thee a great nation, and I will bless 
thee, and make thy name great, and thou shalt be a 
blessing, and I will bless them that bless thee, and curse 
him that curseth thee; and in thee shall all the families 
of the earth be blessed,” (Gen. xii. i—3). Such is the 
first account of the promise to Abraham, upon the 
strength of which he left the land of his forefathers, and 
became a pilgrim and a stranger upon the earth, ‘look- 
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ing for another and a better country’.” It is plain that 
this prophecy divides itself into two parts, a promise to 
Abraham and his descendants, and a promise to the 
world at large. A blessing is pronounced on Abraham, 
that he shall become a great nation; and a more exten- 
sive blessing is pronounced on all the families of the 
earth, which still was to be in the chosen servant of 
God, in Abraham or his posterity. 

The promise of temporal advantages to his own 1m- 
mediate offspring is renewed, when the patriarch had 
reached the expected inheritance; and is ratified by a 
solemn covenant, and with clear and express explanations 
of the future state of the world with regard to him and 
his descendants. And again, when he and his wife had 
grown old and hopeless, the heavenly visitants, on their 
way to destroy the rebellious cities of the plain, pro- 
nounce the marvellous prediction, “‘Sarah thy wife shall 
bear a son indeed; and I will establish my covenant 
with him for an everlasting covenant, and with his seed 
after him.” Once more, when Abraham had obeyed the 
voice of God and not withheld his son, his only son 
Isaac, on whom his hopes and expectations had been 
founded, a blessing 1s again pronounced upon him, that 
his seed should be as the stars of heaven for multitude 
and ‘*possess the gate of his enemies, and that in his seed 
should all the nations of the earth be blessed.” In 
Adam all the nations of the earth were cursed. Fear- 
fully had that curse descended, and fearfully was it felt. 
One hope remained, which was in the promised Seed, 
who should come to break the power of evil. Cheerless 
as we may suppose the retrospect, the early inhabitants 
of earth, with whom at all the true religion could be 
found, must have clung with fondness to the hope which 
was thus held out to them; and if (as in a future 
chapter we propose to shew) the intimations of this ex- 
pected deliverance were less rare in those times than at 
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first appears, we may believe that the minds of the faith- 
ful would long have dwelt upon it, as on that in which 
all nations of the earth should bless themselves. When 
Abraham is told that the blessing on all the earth was to 
be in his seed, when he was told that with his seed 
should be established the everlasting covenant of God ; 
to what could he so aptly look, as to that seed who 
should bruise the serpent’s head, to that covenant with 
man, which, being co-extensive with the primeval ever- 
lasting curse, must in itself be everlasting ? 

In similar language the same happiness is pro- 
mised both to Isaac and to Jacob; the personal and 
national blessings to their own descendants, the univer- 
sal blessing to the world at large; and to the latter it 
is conveyed in connexion with that extraordinary vision, 
wherein a ladder is let down from heaven to earth, on 
which the angels of Jehovah descend from God to man, 
and ascend from man to God. Connected with the pro- 
mised seed this vision was remarkably worthy of notice, 
indicating at. least that there was some way of access 
to the Father, though what that way might be, was 
clouded and obscure. How far these indications of 
the future informed the minds and raised the hopes of 
the patriarchs, the simple narrative omits to tell us; 
but shortly afterwards there is a scene mentioned by 
the historian, in which we find the effect of their con- 
soling influence, and are at the same time led to see 
more full revelations of man’s future destiny and God’s 
future will. We speak of the death-bed of Israel. 

The extraordinary predictions which the dying 
patriarch is here recorded to have uttered, are among 
the most valuable parts of the Old Testament. ‘There 
is perhaps no more beautiful picture of the faith of 
an aged believer, now departing to enjoy the salva- 
tion which he had waited for, and no prophecy more 
express with respect of time than that with which he 
closed his earthly existence. ‘Time would fail, and it 
would be foreign to our present purpose, to trace even 
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cursorily the blessings pronounced on all the posterity 
of Jacob. They indeed are interesting and valuable in 
the extreme, as marking, long before the events, the 
various fortune of yet unborn multitudes ; but there 
are passages wherein he touches on yet more distant 
hopes and more brilliant prospects, in discoursing of 
which his eye of faith seems to have grown brighter, 
and his expectations more sanguine and realizing, than 
when he speaks of the nearer but earthlier glories of 
his own posterity. 

The blessing on Dan has a remarkable allusion to 
the wished-for salvation of the Lord—~a salvation not 
then needed from temporal evils, and therefore only 
applicable to spiritual wants; and the prophecy to 
Joseph speaks of the Shepherd and Stone of Israel, 
whose coming is said to be “from the mighty one of 
Jacob.” On these points, however, there is no time to 
dwell; the more decided predictions contained in the 
blessing on Judah demand our immediate attention; 
and dismissing therefore the other parts of this won- 
derful chapter, we turn at once to this most important 
portion of it. 

The two elder sons of Jacob are passed by with 
rather a curse than a blessing, and Judah is the first 
chosen out as he whom his brethren shall praise. In 
every respect he is given the pre-eminence; but that 
which most distinguishes him above the rest of his 
brethren is, that to him is handed down the everlasting 
covenant before promised to his fathers. The temporal 
covenant had been granted alike to Isaac and to Ish- 
mael, to Jacob and to Esau, but the spiritual or ever- 
lasting was confined to Isaac and Jacob alone; so 
the temporal is given to all the sons of Israel, on 
whom are conferred the fat of earth beneath and the 
dew of Heaven above, but to Judah alone is con- 
signed the everlasting covenant of God. 

The words, in which this is delivered, have occu- 
pied the attention and divided the opinions of the 
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learned in all ages; but happily the truth of the pro- 
phecy rests not on mere verbal criticism, nor on any 
of those minutize which have been hitherto the subject 
of controversy. 


“The Sceptre (or staff of government) shall not depart from Judah, 
Nor a Scribe (or lawgiver) from between his feet ; 
Until that SHrLoH come, 
And unto him be the gathering of the people.” 


Such is the prophecy in its more general form, 
and even a cursory view of it suggests these observa- 
tions. Dominion of some nature is promised by Jacob 
to all his children; on Judah is conferred greater ex- 
cellency and higher honour; but the passage before 
us at the same time obviously points to a longer con- 
tinuance of such government in the case of Judah, as 
well as to a wider extension. Others, it may seem to 
say, would fail before him, but the limit which is 
assigned to the duration of his power is, until some 
illustrious person ‘‘ Shiloh” come; and then, the natu- 
ral inference is, that greatness must cease. 

The tribe of Ephraim separated itself under Jero- 
boam from the primitive kingdom of Judah, and with 
nine other tribes formed a distinct and independent 
monarchy. But its power was of short duration; the 
Assyrian led them away captive, and the Sceptre de- 
parted from them. Yet the sovereignty of Judah 
remained; and though for seventy years their land 
was spoiled, and their people carried into a strange 
country*, they yet returned and restored the waste 
places, and once more inhabited and governed among 
their own brethren, calling the nation after their own 
name. ‘To the period of the Christian era they con- 
tinued to all intents and purposes a separate and dis- 
tinct people, obeying their own laws, ruled by their 


2 Bp. Sherlock argues that the Jews never ceased to be a tribe, and to 
have some authority even during the captivity. Third Dissertation annexed 
to Use and Intent. 
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own princes, and living for the most part in a state 
of prosperity and happiness. But the desolating power 
of Rome arose to shake terribly the nations ; the arms 
of Pompey swept the east with irresistible violence ; 
and Judah became tributary to “‘a strange people, a 
people of fierce countenance, whose tongue they knew 
not.” Still however, for a time the ancient monarchy 
existed under princes of Jewish extraction, though 
now the influence of the Roman was predominant; 
until at length the misgovernment of the native rulers 
and the rapacity of their conquerors reduced the whole 
to a mere dependent province, and a foreign procurator 
was sent into Judea. Then indeed the Sceptre, the 
Staff, the ruler, the lawgiver, the glory, the dominion, 
all departed from Judah*. And then did Shiloh come ? 

What this Shiloh’ may signify, we have not yet 
stopped to consider. The word itself (77w) is one 


of acknowledged difficulty, and we shall do well to 
consult the ancient versions, which may have preserved 
the sense more clearly than we in this day can dis- 
cover it. And here let us observe first, that all the 
ancient versions and paraphrases, with the exception of 
the Samaritan, the Vulgate, and the Targum of Jona- 
than, agree in rendering the word (Fw) Shiloh, as 
though it were }>w “whose it is.” The Samaritan 
version has ‘* The peacemaker ;” the Vulgate translates 
the word by ‘“ qui mittendus est;” and the Targum of 
Jonathan paraphrases it by “minimus filiorum. ejus,” 
the youngest or least of his posterity. The first of 
these interpretations is supported by three versions, 
and two targums; the rest stand alone, and are sup- 
ported by single authorities only’. 


3 The idea which modern Jews have started, that paw may mean the 
rod of affliction, is too utterly unsupported to need refutation. 

* The LXX read ta avoxeineva avtw, or, as another reading has it, @ 
amoxe.tat, Which are both translations of ww. 


The Syriac renders, ‘* Until he comes whose it is.”’ 
The 
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Whichever interpretation we adopt, the conclusion 
to which it must lead us is still the same. “If by 
this word,” says Bishop Sherlock, ‘‘ we understand 
Pacificus, the peacemaker or restorer of peace; who 
can it design but him, in whose time there was to be 
abundance of peace and righteousness for evermore ? 
If we understand by it Mittendus, the person to be 
sent; who can that be, but the same of whom so many 
promises and prophecies had been given; even the 
blessed Seed? If we choose rather to interpret it 
‘filius ejus,’ his son; who was this peculiar son of 
Judah, but the blessed Seed; the promise of which 
was settled on Judah? If we take the version of the 
LXX. for our guide, and render the word with them 
TA aTroKEimeva OF w amoKerta; the same person still 
is pointed out; the blessed seed was he for whom all 
things were reserved, whose the kingdom was to be. 
If lastly we follow Mr Le Clerc, and render the word 
‘Finis, the end; what end can be intended, but the 
end of the settlement and establishment made by Jacob 
at this time, or in other words, the end of God’s pre- 
sent covenant, in virtue of which the division of the 
Jand of Canaan was made among the twelve tribes of 


The Arabic, ‘¢ Until he comes, whose he (i. e. Judah) is.” 

The Targum of Onkelos paraphrases it, ‘‘ Until Messiah comes, whose is 
the Kingdom.’ 

The Jerusalem Targum reads, “‘ Until Messiah comes, whose shall be the 
Kingdom.’’ 

If we derive it from mbw ‘‘tranquillum esse, quiescere,’’ we should get the 
sense given in the Samaritan. If from mbw “to send,” the sense of the Vul- 
gate. The sense of Jonathan’s Targum is the most farfetched of all. 

The learned Le Clerc rejecting all these testimonies, and all ordinary rules 
of criticism, has, on the slightest grounds, rendered ‘‘ Shiloh,”’ ‘ finis ejus.”’ 
If this signify the end of Judah’s Kingdom, we are ata loss to know what 
can be meant by the dominion of Judah not departing from him until the end 
of his kingdom, or in other words, until his dominion did depart from him ; 
in this sense we imagine the Patriarch must have given utterance to a most 
egregious truism. If it mean until the end of the people of Judah, it cer- 
tainly has not been accomplished ; for they have not come to an end yet, and 
undoubtedly did not in any sense, till some time after the departure of the 
Sceptre. The only other meaning, which “ finis ejus’’ can have, is that 
given by Bishop Sherlock, as quoted in the text. 
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Jacob, and which was to be succeeded by the covenant 
of better hopes? In all views the prophecy must ter- 
minate in Christ, and a continuance of the power of 
Jacob settled on the house of Judah is promised till 
the Messiah comes.” This too is the view in which all 
the ancient Jewish interpreters considered the passage. 
The three Targums of Onkelos, Jonathan and Jeru- 
salem, unanimously apply it to the Messiah; it is so 
applied also by the writers of the Talmud and in the 
Bereschit rabba, and this application is acknowledged 
by many even of the modern Jews’. 

Let us now adapt these observations to the eluci- 
dation of the whole passage. We have seen that a 
prophecy was thus early delivered by Jacob of some 
extraordinary person, who should appear at the time 
when Judah ceased to exercise the power and authority, 
which, as a tribe of Israel, or perhaps as an independent 
kingdom, he was to enjoy. The name and character 
given to this person (however the word be interpreted) 
seems to point out the expected Messiah, the future 
King of Israel; and in this sense, and this alone, was 
it understood previously to its fulfilment. When there- 
fore the cessation of Government foretold took place, 
if the words of Jacob were true words, Messiah should 
come. But when the government did cease, Jesus 
of Nazareth of the tribe of Judah appeared at Jeru- 
salem, and was testified to be the Christ with signs 
and wonders, and with great power. The time has 
long since past, when Judah ceased to be a nation; 
they have now neither tribe nor sceptre, nor judge ; 
and unless He, who has come in the name of Christ, 
was the expected Shiloh, that Shiloh can never come 
now. ‘This prophecy as regarded time, and as regarded 
character, was fulfilled in Jesus of Nazareth; and 
surely we must conclude, that his coming has confirmed, 


5 R. Salomon, Kimchi, Bechai and others. Vide Buxtorf in voce 75, 
and the Targums on this chapter, which are interesting throughout. 
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established, and verified the prediction, even as the 
prediction pointed to, and testified of Him®! 


° TL have not thought fit to enter into a discussion on the passage, “ And 
unto him shall be the gathering of the people.’’ If it relates to Judah, the 
prophecy was fulfilled, 


Firstly, When the tribes flowed to the Kings David and Solomon. 

Secondly, When the tribes returning from Babylon came to Judah as 
their head after the captivity. 

Thirdly, And fully, when the Gospel being preached by Jews, the Gen- 
tiles flowed up, as it were, to Jerusalem, and became converts of the Jewish 
nation. 


If as the more obvious sense is, and as the ancient paraphrasts understood 
it, we suppose it to relate to Shiloh; then it was fulfilled when the Gentiles 
were called to hear the Gospel, and, when all nations were brought to worship 
the Father in Spirit and in truth, and to look to Christ for salvation and deli- 
verance. 

On the whole subject may be consulted Helvicus on the prophecy of Jacob 
to his sons, to be found in the 8th Vol. of the Critici Sacri. Mede, Disc. 
vir. Sherlock, as quoted above. Newton On the Prophecies, Disserta- 
tion IV. 


CHAPTER ITI. 


TYPES AND TYPICAL PROPHECIES. 


Ir is a common remark, that in the infancy of 
language, man is wont to convey his thoughts by 
figures and similitudes, and thus to supply the defi- 
ciency of words by a luxuriance of imagination. No- 
where was this so prevalent as in the genial climates 
of the East, where the mind, ever full of the gorgeous 
and the beautiful, gave vent to its ideas in profuse 
and highly wrought imagery; and thus, it has been 
said, it became an obvious as well as an useful and 
impressive mode of instruction among them, to substi- 
tute emblematical rites in place of didactic lessons, and 
august ceremonies in place of verbal admonition. It 
appears then, that He, to whom the secrets of all hearts 
are open, was pleased to adopt this method in His 
early revelations to mankind; and therefore we find 
throughout the Old Testament, accounts of typical 
usages and ceremonial observances, which to us may 
appear on a cursory view of the subject difficult to com- 
prehend, and hard to interpret; but to those, among 
whom they were perpetually acted, and to whom such 
images were natural, they may have had a much more 
obvious meaning, and have been far more intelligible 
and impressive. It must be remembered also, that 
at a period when the knowledge of Divine truth was 
partial and limited, when but a few scattered rays 
illumined the darkness of the heart, every thing, which 
bore the aspect of revelation, would have been trea- 
sured and valued ; whereas to us, whose eyes are used 
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to the full blaze of the noonday, they may appear but 
specks of obscurity, or at most uncertain, perhaps de- 
lusive, meteors. This, we conceive, is a fair answer 
to the assertions of those, who argue, that, though we 
may now see a meaning in the ceremonies of the Jewish 
law, and adapt them to our own purposes as best we 
please, yet in these early days they could have had 
little or no signification, or at least must have been 
unheeded or misapplied by those for whose guidance 
they were designed. 

The origin of sacrifice is a question which has given 
rise to considerable disputation among divines for some 
ages. Many distinguished writers (among whom are 
Grotius, Warburton, &c.) have traced the rite simply 
to human institution, and considered the sacrifice of 
Abel, Noah, &c., as arising from voluntary will wor- 
ship, unsupported by the authority of Divine revela- 
tion. Whether this view of the subject be correct 
or not, thus much at least is certain, that Almighty 
God is said to have received these primitive offerings 
with satisfaction and tokens of His favour, and that 
in after times, at the institution of the law, He actually 
ordained such sacrifices to be offered to Himself, as 
things wherein He had pleasure. The simple lan- 
guage, in which the sacrifice of Abel is mentioned, 
should seem to preclude all dispute upon the nature 
of his offerings. We find it accordant with the offer- 
ings afterwards instituted, and described in similar 
words; ‘‘ He brought of the firstlings of his flock, 
and of the fat thereof!.”. Such exactly was the species 
of oblation commanded afterwards under the Levitical 


1 Grotius is of opinion, that Abel offered only the wool and milk of his 
flock. See this fully refuted in Magee on Atonement and Sacrifice, Vol. 11. 
p. 173, 7th edition. There are some passages which have been adduced from 
Scripture to shew that God never instituted sacrifice at all, whereas we know 
that, if Moses spoke the truth, He instituted the passover and several other 
offerings of this nature. All the passages thus adduced are fully explained 
by Mede ( Works, p. 362.), and shewn to mean only that sacrifices were not to 
be put in the place of moral obedience to the law of God. 
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law, and we may therefore conclude without hesitation, 
that this act of Abel’s was the first origin of that rite 
as practised afterwards by Divine appointment during 
the whole period of the Jewish dispensation. From 
these considerations, it must be obvious that the most 
probable reason, which can be given for the early 
origin of this practice, is, that God himself appointed 
it from the first as the mode of worship which He ap- 
proved, and as a proper method of preserving in the 
world a knowledge of Him and of His will. ‘Thus 
much is certain: Ist, Its origin was early; 2dly, its 
practice was universal; 3dly, if Scripture be true, 
it was confirmed and established, if not originally ap- 
pointed, by God Himself. 

Now, in what manner the religion of nature could 
suggest animal sacrifice, it seems difficult to imagine. 
The torturing of the offender’s own body, as practised 
by the fakeers in India, and the devotees of the Church 
of Rome, appears a natural method of atoning for 
guilt, when the conscience is roused to a sense of its 
responsibility ; the offering magnificent presents at the 
altar of the Deity is another obvious mode of endea- 
vouring to propitiate and appease Him: but the 
method which the whole world adopted, the slaying 
an innocent animal for the guilt of a human soul, 
appears repugnant to natural instinct and to common 
benevolence. It has been well remarked that ‘* what- 
ever practice has obtained universally in the world, 
must have obtained from some dictate of reason, some 
demand of nature, or some principle of interest; or 
else from some powerful influence or injunction of 
a Being of universal authority. Now, the practice of 
animal sacrifice did not obtain from reason, for no 
reasonable notions of God could teach men that He 
could delight in blood, or in the fat of slain beasts? ;” 
neither could it have originated from a natural instinct 


? Magee, Vol. 11. No. 55. who quotes Kennicott. 
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or a principle of interest, nay, it is evidently opposed 
to all these; and therefore we are reduced to the only 
possible alternative, viz. that it was ‘‘ founded. by an 
authority, whose influence was as powerful as the prac- 
tice was general.” If now we compare this with the 
fact that Almighty God actually accepted the sacrifices 
of Abel and Noah*, and actually enjoined the like in 
after ages, is not the conclusion perfectly obvious, 
that it was from His authority that it originally sprung? 

But we proceed to consider the nature of the sacri- 
fices thus presumed to have been established. The 
difference in the substances offered by Cain and Abel 
is distinctly noted by the sacred historian, the differ- 
ence of their reception immediately follows. It is not 
said that Cain was wicked and Abel was righteous, 
and that the sacrifice of Abel was accepted and that 
of Cain was rejected ; but if any reason be assigned 
at all, it consists simply in the difference of the gifts 
- which they offered. And this too appears to have been 
the reason which the ancient Jews assigned. ‘* The He- 
brews,” says Fagius*, ‘consider that Cain with his gift 
was rejected by God, because he did not use sufficiént 
diligence in offering it, for they say that he did not 
offer it according to the law, in that he brought of 
the fruits of the earth and not of the fat of the flock :” 
and thus St Paul assures us that Abel, through his 
faith, offered a better sacrifice (aXetova @vciav) than 
Cain. ‘To this purport are the words addressed to Cain 
by God Himself, immediately after the rejection of his 
gift. These words can hardly be viewed in any other 
light than as a divine revelation of some importance ; 
for it is impossible to imagine that the Lord God would 


3 Hallet (as quoted by Magee, Vol. 11. No. 58.) says, “ Abel’s sacrifice 
could not have been acceptable if it had not been of divine appointment, ac- 
cording to that obvious maxim of all true religion, ‘ In vain do they worship 
God, teaching for doctrines the commandments of men.’”’ 

For a full discussion of the question of the divine origin of Sacrifice, vide 
Magee, and Faber’s Three Dispensations. 

4 Vide Fagius on Gen. iv. 
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thus speak face to face with a man, unless the object 
of His communication were of some extreme value and 
interest. Assuming the divine institution of animal 
sacrifice, and considering that in the earliest times they 
had the same object that we know them to have had 
under the Levitical law, namely, to make an atonement 
for sin, we shall find this passage intelligible and in- 
structive. It appears that Cain had not sufficient faith 
to give implicit obedience to the commandments of God, 
and to sacrifice according to His institution. Not feel- 
ing the burden of sin, he saw no need of the divinely 
appointed propitiation, and chose rather in selfrighteous 
confidence to offer the fruits of the earth, as a gift to 
Him to whom all things belong. The reproof, which 
he receives in that his offering is rejected while Abel’s 
is received, disgusts and annoys him, and in the em- 
phatic words of Scripture, “his countenance fell.” The 
Lord himself now interferes, and explains the reason 
of this rejection, sets forth to him the means of ac- 
ceptance, and then assures him that his brother shall 
not be preferred before him. He is reminded that if 
he has done well and not been guilty of sin against 
God, his offering of fruits and meritorious deeds might 
be accepted; but that if on the contrary, he, like his 
father and all the subsequent race of men, had sinned 
and come short of the glory of God, a sin-offering® 

5 yan mxon Sin lieth at the door—more probably ‘‘sin-offering,”’ which 
is well known to be a common sense of mxuon, so used perpetually of the 
Levitical sacrifices. yas signifies to couch as an animal. See Sherlock, Use, 
&c. Discourse v1.—Magee, Vol. 11. p. 203.—Faber, Three Dispensations. 

On reference to Luther’s Commentary, I find that though he applies the 
passage to Sin, yet he asserts that the metaphor is borrowed from an ani- 
mal lying down. (Luther, Commentary on Genesis in loc.). 

See also Lightfoot on Genesis iv. where this reading is defended. ‘‘ The 
faith of Abel,” says Dr Lightfoot, “appeared in the very materials of his 
sacrifice, it being of slain beasts, and so a representation of the death of 
Christ; for this it is fired from heaven, and Cain’s is not, though his be- 
ing ears of corn were far more combustible.”? The Jews will interpret the 
whole passage of Sin and not sin-offering, and consider the concluding part 


to signify that the desire of Sin would be to have power over Cain. Time 
would fail to enter into a full discussion of the subject here. 
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was couching before the door, by which atonement might 
be made, and he again accepted into favour. Still the 
obstinacy of Cain refuses to be humbled in his Ma- 
ker’s presence, and he goes from worse to worse, until 
the most fearful violation of the social duties completes 
his iniquity. 

After the Deluge, we hear of sacrifice again in the 
time of Noah, of Abraham and of Jacob; and before 
the giving of the law, Moses demands permission from 
Pharaoh for the Israelites to take their cattle with them 
into the wilderness, that they might sacrifice to the 
Lord their God. In the heathen world also we know 
that this institution became universal; and, what is not 
a little remarkable, the victims, which were sometimes 
human, were treated before their immolation with divine 
honors and adoration, and arrayed in the same gar- 
ments, and treated with the same respect as the very 
divinity to which they were sacrificed®. The account 
of the mystical offering of Isaac is too important to be 
passed over here. The command, which Abraham re- 
ceived, was not simply to kill his son as a trial of his 
faith, but to offer up with extraordinary ceremony his 
only son whom he loved, on a peculiar mountain in Ca- 
naan; nor is the conclusion of the scene less remark- 
able, wherein Almighty God finds a ransom for him 
who was destined to destruction, and Abraham receives 
his son again in a figurative resurrection’. 

In the Jewish economy, the very first institution, 
with which we meet, is a peculiar, solemn and universal 
sacrifice. On a certain day every family of Israel is 
commanded on pain of utter excision to slay a lamb 
of a year old without spot or blemish; with the blood 

6 See Faber’s Three Dispensations, and Origin of Pagan Idolatry. 

7 The heathen version of this story, (if indeed it be not of somewhat still 
more interesting,) deserves to be noticed. Cronus, called by the Pheni- 
cians Il, (query 5x), who after death was deified, had a son named Jeoud, 
(a*m*) because he was his only son, and when great danger beset the land, he 


prepared an altar, and having adorned his son with the insignia of royalty, 
offered him up as a sacrifice. Sanchoniatho ap. Euseb, Prep. Evan. c. 10. 
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of this victim the lintels and door-posts of every 
house are to be sprinkled, and each member of the 
household is to partake of the flesh. The object of 
this striking ceremony in the first instance was to ap- 
pease with an offering the vengeance of heaven, that 
the destroying angel, seeing the blood on the lintels and 
door-posts, might pass by the abodes of the Israelites, 
when he came to smite the firstborn of the Egyptians; 
and this rite is commanded to be continued by the peo- 
ple of Israel throughout all their generations. 

In the future establishment of the ceremonial law, 
sacrifice and burnt offering are so frequent and universal, 
that time would fail to enumerate all the various ob- 
servances, (none without their peculiar signification) 
which would apply to our present object. Happily the 
most interesting are also the best known. The tenth 
day of the month Tisri was called the day of expiation ; 
on this day the High Priest, having first bathed, was 
to sacrifice a bullock ‘for a sin offering for himself, to 
make an atonement for himself and his house.” He 
was likewise to take two kids of the goats for a sin 
offering for the people, and to present them before the 
Lord at the door of the tabernacle of the congregation. 
Upon the goats he was to cast lots, and according to 
these lots one was to be sacrificed before the Lord, and 
the other was to be let escape. The High Priest be- 
ing clothed in the linen vestments worn by the ordinary 
Levitical priesthood, having first burnt incense, that 
the incense might cover the mercy seat which was over 
the ark of the covenant, was then to take of the blood 
of the bullock, which he had slain for himself and his 
family, and sprinkle it seven times upon the mercy seat 
and before the mercy seat. He was then to kill the 
goat, on which the lot had fallen to be offered up as a 
sin offering for the people, and to sprinkle its blood, 
as he had previously done with the blood of the bullock. 
But over the other goat, on which the lot fell for 
Azazel, or the scape goat, he was to confess the sins 
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of all the congregation, laying both his hands on his 
head, ‘‘putting,” as the Scripture says, ‘‘their iniquities 
on the head of the goat;” and then he was to send it 
away by the hand of a fit person into the wilderness, 
and the goat was ‘to bear upon him all their iniqui- 
ties into a land not inhabited.” 

It is expressly stated by Moses, over and over again, 
that the sacrifices under the law were to make atone- 
ment for the sins of the people. It should seem there- 
fore little short of infatuation, which has induced several 
distinguished writers to give different accounts of their 
origin and object, as being mere federal rites, or com- 
memorative observances. Archbishop Magee has fully 
and particularly refuted their several arguments*, and to 
his work we must refer upon this subject. 

So strongly were the Jews impressed with the pro- 
priety of interpreting their law figuratively and _ spi- 
ritually, that they composed upon the whole Scriptures 
a regularly allegorising commentary, giving a secondary 
and recondite meaning even to the most simple his- 
torical facts. This species of commentary they called 
wm Midrash; and though founded in right views, 
it proceeded to such lengths, that the most sober-minded 
of the later Rabbins, such as Kimchi and Maimonides, 
have been led to reject in an undue measure spiritual 
interpretation of all kinds. Thus much however is 
certain, that, in various degrees indeed, yet with con- 
siderable unanimity, the Jews believed the ceremonial 
law of Moses to have a meaning more excellent than 
that which has been applied to it by the ignorant. 
Thus the R. Becai says, ‘the ordinances of Moses are 
a figure of spiritual things, which are from above.” 
And although they may have misinterpreted and mis- 
applied these figures, we have yet sufficient grounds to 
shew, that it was no novel hypothesis of the zealous 
advocate for a new religion, when St Paul declares, 
“The law to be a shadow of good things to come.” 


8 See the beginning of his second Vol. 
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The abundant use of typical predictions in the later 
periods of the Jewish history, is well known and evident. 
The prophecies indeed are almost all figurative, and 
seldom, if ever, admit of a purely literal interpretation. 
Thus the prophecy to Adam, and the curse upon the 
serpent; the prophecy of Jacob, where he speaks of 
his sons as lions, serpents, asses; the prophecy of Ba- 
laam, which is expressly called a parable, are obvious 
instances among the earlier predictions. In later times, 
we have actual images held up before the eyes, as figures 
or types of events about to happen. Thus when Saul 
rent the garment of Samuel, it was foretold, that the 
Lord should so rend the kingdom from him. Isaiah, 
(xx. 2.) is ordered to walk naked and bare-footed, cloth- 
ing himself with sackcloth, that he may indicate or typify 
the desolate condition of Jerusalem, when her enemies 
had made her captive. So the seething pot of Ezekiel, 
his lying on one side, the adulterous wife of Hosea, 
and many other figures too numerous to specify, were 
made use of to convey, by external similitudes, lessons 
more impressive than could be learnt from the mere 
“hearing of the ear.” Now this species of prophecy is 
no where so full or so frequent as in the ceremonial 
law. If we believe it to have any meaning at all, it 
must have been a meaning of this nature; and un- 
doubtedly in this sense it was understood by the Jews. 
To what then did they believe it to point? Of what 
good things did they hold it to be a shadow? Let us 
answer in their own words, ‘‘All things in the Law, 
the Prophets, and the Hagiographa, relate to the Wis- 
dom,” by which name, as also by ‘*the Word,” they 
understood that divine person of the Godhead who was 
to become the Messiah’. In this sense also it is in- 
terpreted by St Paul, who, being a Jew, brought up 
at the feet of one of their most famous doctors, fear- 

® Vide Faber. Hore Mosaice, Vol. 11. § 1. chap. 3. to whom I am in- 


debted for this quotation. Vide also the last chapter of this Essay, for the 
opinions of the Jews on the Word. 
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lessly asserts, in the face of all that nation, that the 
Jaw had a shadow of future good things, which were 
to be introduced by the Messiah, and which he posi- 
tively applies to Jesus, who was called the Christ. 
Thus he tells us the law was a schoolmaster, to bring 
us, through the elementary course of ceremony and the 
strict discipline connected with it, to Christ, who should 
perfect knowledge and establish freedom. If thus then 
we can shew that these types do admirably adapt them- 
selves to that character which we have of our blessed 
Saviour in the New Testament, and agree with that 
so well, that their connection could hardly have been 
accidental; shall we not have gone far to explain an- 
other portion in the vast cycle of prophecy, and add 
another important unit to the immense aggregate of 
evidence which this subject produces? 

If Scripture be true, the two great events in the 
history of man are his primal fall in Adam, and his 
subsequent recovery in Christ. How then was this 
recovery effected? Even by a sacrifice, and that a 
sacrifice of no less a being than the great Messiah 
Himself, the co-eternal, co-equal Son of God, in the like- 
ness of human flesh. With His own blood shed vo- 
luntarily for man, He made expiation or atonement for 
the sins of all people; and is it possible to avoid re- 
marking how admirably the offering up of animal vic- 
tims, as atonement for iniquity, was calculated to shadow 
forth that more excellent and perfect sacrifice of Him, 
of whom, at his first appearance in a public capacity, 
it was testified, that He is ‘*the true Lamb of God, 
who taketh away the sin of the world?” If we con- 
sider the ancient rite in its primitiveness, its univer- 
sality, and its supposed significance, to what can it 
so aptly point? A general survey of the whole subject 
must at once convince us of its general tenor; but let 
us descend for a time to particulars, and view some 
of the Jewish ceremonies in their individual applica- 
tion. Let us take for instance the Passover. 
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Type. 


A Lamb was slain without ble- 
mish, (his bones not being broken) 
as an atonement for every family ; 
his flesh was eaten by each indi- 
vidual, who thereby each indi- 

cated his peculiar interest in the 
rite; and all this was to be done 
in the habit of travellers in haste 
to depart. The door-posts of the 
house were sprinkled with his 
blood, and the result is, that the 
destroying Angel passes over that 
house. 


Fulfilment. 


Christ, a being who, though in 
likeness of humanity, -had yet no 
blemish orstain of sin, is sacrificed ; 
his limbs were not broken. All 
who acquire an interest in Him, 
must eat his flesh and drink his 
blood, (John v1.) feeding on Him 
in their hearts by faith; they too 
must not look for a continuing 
city here, but be strangers and 
pilgrims on earth, and must seek 
for and hasten to a city not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens. 
All too, who believe in Him, must 
have their consciences purified and 
cleansed from every pollution of 
sin, and then those Great Angels 
of destruction, Sin, and Satan, 
shall have no power to harm or 
to touch them. 


Let us next turn to the ceremonies on the day of 


expiation, as regarded the two goats of. which we have 
already spoken. Of these it has been justly observed, 
that as it was impossible by any one image to depict 
the character of our Saviour as an offering and atone- 
ment for sin, two goats were chosen, both of which, 
so far as they went, depicted some part of his media- 


torial character. ‘Thus 


The Goat on which the lot fell 
for Jehovah, was sacrificed for 
the sins of the people. 


The Goat on whom the lot fell 
for Azazel, had all the sins of the 
people placed on his head, and 
carried them away out of sight, 
to a land not inhabited. 


Jesus Christ was sacrificed for 
the sins of the whole world. 


Jesus Christ was made sin for 
us, Himself bore our griefs and 
carried our sorrows, taking away 
the handwriting of ordinances 
that was against us, and putting 
all our sins behind his back. 


We forbear to enter more at length into this most 
interesting subject ; the resemblance between the type 
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and the antitype are too obvious to require minute 
examination; nor indeed is it necessary that in every 
particular they should correspond. It is an agreement 
in the main features of the two for which we look, and 
not an exact resemblance in every particular ; for how 
is it possible that a lamb or a goat should exactly re- 
semble the eternal Son of God? Suffice it to shew, 
- that the one is a wonderful parabolic figure of the 
other, and does, in the main, point too clearly to Him 
to be applicable to any besides. It must have been 
evident to the reflecting part of mankind under the 
ancient dispensation, that ‘‘it was not possible for the 
blood of bulls and of goats to take away sin;” but 
when they were set forth as types and shadows of that 
full, perfect and sufficient sacrifice, which was at a 
future period to be offered up for the whole world, 
their meaning was important and significant. Of that 
great offering it was written, ‘Sacrifice and burnt- 
offering and offering for sin Thou wouldest not; then 
said I, Lo I come, (in the volume of the book it is 
written of me), to do Thy will, O God.” 

Having dwelt thus long on the victims, we proceed 
briefly to consider the character of the priest, who also 
was a type of Him, who, through the eternal Spirit, 
offered up himself to God. It would have been im- 
possible to represent by any figurative observance a 
victim sacrificing himself, and performing ‘the various 
actions which a perfect shadow of the Redeemer 
must have performed; and hence the imperfection of 
the figure required the substitution of numerous others, 
and hence the vast variety of significant images of which 
the law of Moses is so full. Few are more striking 
than the actions and offices of the high -priest, Aaron 
and his successors, and we may advantageously trace 
a few resemblances between him and his great Anti- 
type; more especially such as may occur at the above 
noticed day of expiation. 


Type. 
The High Priest at consecra- 
tion was first baptized, and then 
solemnly anointed. 


On the day of atonement, after 
the sacrifice, (which we have con- 
sidered already,) he used to go 
into the most holy place, into the 
presence of the heavenly Shechi- 
nah; with the blood of bulls and 
of goats ; 


To sprinkle the blood before 
the mercy seat for the sin of the 
people : 


Dressed not in gorgeous robes 
of the High priesthood, but in 
the common white garments of 
ordinary priests. 


The High Priest burnt incense 
before the Lord to come up be- 
fore the mercy seat. 


Antitype. 

Our Saviour on entering on his 
ministry after being baptized by 
John, was anointed by the descent 
of the Holy Spirit. 


Christ our High Priest after 
having offered the sacrifice of 
Himself, ascended into the high- 
est Heaven to appear in the pre- 
sence of God, with His own most 
precious blood ; 


To plead before the throne of 
His Father the merit of His 
blood, and so to make intercession 
for the sins of the whole world: 


Having emptied Himself of the 
glory of his Godhead, and taken 
upon Him human nature, and 
being found in fashion like a man. 


The Lord Jesus presents before 
His Father’s throne the prayers of 
the saints, which is the incense of 
the Gospel Dispensation. 


Such are some of the most striking accordances. 
The discrepancies, such as they are, depend only on 
the infinite superiority of the Reality over the Shadow, 
and are indeed not really differences, but rather inferior 
points of resemblance. The following are among the 
number of such. 


The High Priest was after the 
order of Aaron, temporal. 


The Lord Jesus was a priest for 
ever, after the order of Melchise- 
dec. 


Christ entered in once for all 
into the heavenly sanctuary, and 
there ever liveth to make inter- 
cession for us. 


The Priest went into the Holy 
of Holies once a year. 
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The Priest was obliged to atone Christ had no sin for which to 
first for his own sins. atone. 
The most Holy place was to The Heaven of heavens, which 


be consecrated and purified from | is inhabited only by the pure and 
any defilement it might have con- | holy, can contract no defilement. 
tracted from the unholy touch of 

man. 


But not only are individual characters thus typical 
of Him, the whole law was one continued shadow of 
Christ. The three great feasts of the Jews admirably 
accord with the three great events of the Gospel his- 
tory ; and what is most remarkable, those three events 
took place at the very periods of the feasts which typi- 
fied them. It is well known, that at three seasons of 
the year, all the children of Israel were required te 
come up to Jerusalem, and with peculiar solemnity 
to worship before the Lord. ‘These seasons were the 
feast of Tabernacles, the feast of the Passover, and the 
feast of Weeks; and to these correspond respectively, 
both in time and significance, the birth of Christ, his 
death and resurrection, and the effusion of the Holy 
‘Ghost at Pentecost. 

That our Lord was born during the feast of Taber- 
nacles, has been proved, we think to demonstration, 
by the illustrious Mede", and may clearly be de- 
duced from the account of His birth given in the 
Ist chapter of St Luke’s Gospel. On this day the 
Israelites were wont to dwell in booths or tents, 
and carried about boughs of willow and palm tree, 
continually crying, Hosanna, that is, ‘‘ Save, we 
beseech Thee;” which, Joseph Mede observes, re- 
minded the Jews, when they strewed boughs before 
our Saviour, to cry Hosanna to the Son of David. 
That this feast was intended to represent the taber- 
nacling of the Word of God in human flesh, and His 
coming to dwell amid the wilderness of human pas- 


0 Works, Book I. Disc, xLv1it. 
i 
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sions, as the Israelites had dwelt in the Wilderness 
of Sin, is rendered highly probable by the consider- 
ation of the typical nature of the other two great 
feasts, and the fact of our Lord’s birth occurring at 
this particular period; for a fuller discussion of the 
subject we must refer to the above-mentioned author, 
or to others who have treated it at length; we have 
scarcely space here even to allude to it”. 

The Passover has already been shewn to be the 
figure of our deliverance from destruction by the sacri- 
fice of that immaculate Lamb, whose blood, sprinkled 
on the heart by faith, causes the wrath of God to pass 
by and spare us. And on this day it has been 
abundantly proved that Jesus died”. 

The feast of Weeks or Pentecost, which began 
a week of weeks after the Passover, was celebrated 
like the other feasts with sacrifices and other ob- 
servances, but more particularly with the solemn offer- 
ing before the Lord of a sheaf of the first fruits of 
the harvest, whereby all the after fruits throughout 
the land were sanctified, it being then lawful to reap 
the rest of the corn, but not before this. And was not 
this typical of that first effusion of the Holy Spirit, 
a week of weeks after the passion of our great Pass- 
over, whereby the first fruits of the Church were 
gathered by the labours of the Apostle Peter in his 
first most signal discourse ? 

Upon this part of our subject alone it would be 
easier to write a volume than a few pages; but we 

‘tA good collection of the arguments is to be found in Jennings’ Jewish 
Antiquities, under the head of “* Feast of Tabernacles.”’ 

12 The passover was to be eaten on the 14th day ‘‘ between the evenings,” 
which has been well explained by Professor Lee to mean from the evening of 
the 14th day to the evening of the 15th, which we know was the Jewish me- 
thod of measuring their days; and this will render it quite clear, that our 
Lord both eat the passover himself, and was also offered up on the same day, 
which was the day for killing the paschal Lamb. See Duty of Observing the 
Christian Sabbath, by Sam. Lee, D.D. Note 15, where he quotes the Gemara 


on the Jerusalem Talmud, for a confirmation of this sense of o'yA yn 7a, 
between the two evenings. a a 
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must be content with having exhibited some of the 
more striking parallels between the| figures of the 
law, and Him to whom they point. And here we 
may ask, with confidence, Is it possible that such 
remarkable coincidences should occur from mere acci- 
dent and without design? When the naturalist finds 
hid in the bowels of the earth objects which present 
themselves to his view as types and images corres- 
ponding, if not in every particular, at least in the 
main outline, with the features of beings now living’ 
and luxuriating on the surface; he dreams not, as 
in times of old, of a lusus nature, or of chance re- 
semblances, but concludes at once that, in ages gone 
by, the world was peopled and inhabited by animals 
which were similar to its present population. And 
when we behold in the records of antiquity, hidden 
indeed beneath a stratum of ceremony, doctrines which 
resemble, even in their minutiz, the opinions which 
have since been brought to light, we should indeed 
ill deserve the title of philosophic enquirers, if we re- 
jected their evidence, and concluded that they were merely 
the results of accident, or the fictions of fancy. It is 
in vain to argue that such ceremonies were commemo- 
rative. What greater wisdom can there be than that, 
which makes a rite alike commemorative of the past 
and prospective of the future? It is perfectly gra- 
tuitous to assert that they had but one object; true 
it is, a past event is plainer than a future, and _ there- 
fore the former end must have been more obvious 
than the latter; but it is well known that the Jews 
themselves did look upon many portions of their law 
as decidedly pointing to events about to happen, and 
especially there was a tradition among them, that 
during the feast of the Passover, (a feast unquestion- 
ably commemorative,) the redemption of Israel should 
be accomplished. Doubtless too, as in a mere natural 
religion, man looks through nature up to nature’s God, 
so in their typical religion, they looked from types to 
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the Messiah whom they typified; and a peculiar ad- 
vantage had this kind of representation, viz, that 
though it might give a sufficient light for the con- 
solation and encouragement of those who witnessed 
it, it could never, (as we have shewn in the case of 
all obscure prophecies,) have been accomplished by 
design, unless that design was of God. For who can 
imagine the possibility of any man’s so arranging his 
own birth and death, that they shall happen on the 
great feasts which pointed to them, or the first con- 
vincing of 3000 proselytes, that it should occur at 
another great day, or the whole course of his life, 
death, actions and character, that they should all cor- 
respond exactly with an enormous mass of obscure 
and half interpreted enigmas. 

There is one more species of type whereof we have 
yet to speak, and which, as it is of frequent occur- 
rence in the ancient Scriptures, and of considerable 
importance for the right understanding of certain pro- 
phecies, we cannot forbear to notice. We mean those 
cases in which the life and actions of a real historical 
character are set forth as figures and similitudes of 
some still more important person yet to come. ‘The 
typical nature of the mystic sacrifice of Isaac, and of 
the actions of Aaron and the Levitical priesthood, have 
already formed a part of our observations; and there 
are many persons of whom we read in the books of 
the Pentateuch, such as Adam, Abel, Joseph, &c., of 
whom we have some authority for saying, that they 
too were shadows of that second Adam, whose blood 
speaketh better things than that of Abel, and who was 
sold of his own kindred into the cruel hands of the 
heathen, only that He might be made perfect through 
suffering, and be then exalted still more exceedingly 
above His brethren. But we are unwilling to plunge 
at once into the depths of this certainly rather intricate 
question. That, on which we would now dwell, is the 
meaning of those characters, to which Scripture itself 
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directly points as figures and examples of future actors. 
Thus Moses expressly compares himself to that great 
Prophet, whom the Lord God should send among his 
people, and to whom all must hearken; and Isaiah 
says, ‘‘ Behold, I and the children, whom God hath 
given me, are signs and wonders in Israel from the 
Lord of Hosts” (Isai. viii. 18.). We have already al- 
luded to the actions of some of the prophets as in- 
tended to be figures of the Israelitish nation. ‘Thus 
Hosea, his wife, and his three children, are all set 
forth (Hosea, chap. i.) as indicating the different con- 
dition of Judah and Ephraim, when punished and when 
pitied by the Lord. Ezekiel is expressly said to be 
““a sign to the people, according to all that he had 
done they should do” (Ezekiel xxiv. 25.). Joshua, the 
leader of the children of Israel into the land of pro- 
mise, is pointed out by St Paul, as resembling that 
great Captain of our salvation, who should give a more 
desirable and perfect rest to the people of God. 

But of all the characters of this description, the 
two great kings David and Solomon, are by far the most 
important, and the most frequently introduced. As the 
name Messiah signifies king, so the office of the Mes- 
siah was to be pre-eminently kingly. His dominion was 
to extend from one side of heaven unto the other, and 
of his kingdom there was to be no end. In this re- 
spect it is obvious that David and Solomon aptly 
resembled him; they were also prophets of a superior 
order, favoured especially by God with the spirit of 
knowledge and of godly wisdom; in their days Israel 
dwelt safely, their enemies fled before them, and there 
was none to make them afraid; upon them, more than 
upon any that followed, was uplifted the light of God’s 
countenance, the mountain of the Lord’s house was 
established on the top of the mountains, and their rest 
was glorious. ‘That these remarkable resemblances to 
the promised’ Redeemer should aptly qualify them to 
be types of him, is apparent and obvious; and accord~- 
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ingly we find language used concerning them which 
could never be applied to any earthly sovereign. ‘The 
antitype 1s perpetually spoken of under the name of 
the type, and thus the character of the one is attri- 
buted to the other. David more especially is spoken 
of as the Messiah of the Lord; and even after he had 
been dead for centuries, and his sepulchre was still 
among them, prophecies of him are delivered, which 
are utterly inapplicable to any temporal prince. Thus 
Hosea prophecies that in ‘the latter days” (a period 
always denoting the time of the Messiah) Israel should 
return and seek the Lord their God and David their 
king.” (Hosea iii. 5.). And so the Holy Ghost speaks 
by the mouth of Ezekiel, “I will set one Shepherd 
over them and he shall feed them, even my servant 
David.” (Ezek. xxxiv. 23.). And thus David himself, 
speaking in the spirit of prophecy, perpetually attributes 
to himself feelings and characters which can never apply 
to him, and are either prophetic announcements or 
senseless jargon. That these and similar passages were 
anciently understood of the great Messiah, the most 
cursory view of the Chaldee paraphrasts will fully con- 
vince us, and we may have occasion to adduce some 
few quotations from them, when considering in a future 
chapter, the accomplishment of these predictions. 
Having said thus much of typical characters and 
typical prophecies, we shall adduce a passage from the 
writings of a well known divine, as conveying a full 
and Aistactory view of the subject. ‘As in the red- 
dition of parables,” says he, ‘“‘every phrase and cir- 
cumstance in the story hath not something similar to 
answer it precisely in the moral; some parts are purely 
ornamental, or for connecting the events in the de- 
scription ; some expressions suit best the supposed facts, 
and some are proper to those couched under them ; 
though by a communication of names and properties, 
to bring the resemblance nearer of the things compared, 
they seem to be spoken promiscuously of both; so in 
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typical prophecies, all things attributed to the type ought 
not to be completed in the antitype, nor do all things 
said of or to the antitype suit the type historically or 
naturally. Because of their agreement in the main 
features, there is a frequent insensible transition from 
the type to the thing typified; and now and then there 
seems to be a confusion of the names and qualities ; 
but a careful observer of the design of the type will 
be able to separate the things that befit the character 
of each person, and so distinguish what is merely per- 
sonal, and what is necessary to a person as a type, 
from what cannot belong to him properly, but doth to 
the person represented’*.” Of this nature then, we be- 
lieve, are all those prophecies which are said to have a 
double sense; nor do we know of any instance of such 
a double sense in a prediction, except where a type or 
figure is in some manner introduced. Much vague dis- 
course upon this subject has been common among wri- 
ters of the present day, and without any investigation 
of the reason or origin of the fact, a vast deal is said 
about hidden meaning, and secondary signification, which 
will go far to mysticise and explain away the simple 
language of Scripture. No more dangerous error ever 
crept into a church, than that which, under the garb 
of rationalism, attempts to interpret figuratively what 
was meant literally. Yet that prophecies of a double 
sense do exist, there can be little doubt. All we con- 
tend for is, that certain rules should be made use of 
in their interpretation, and that they should not be 
distorted from their natural meaning, in order to apply 


‘3 Chandler, Defence of Christianity, Ch. 111. § 1. 

14 Our Saviour’s prophecy of the destruction of Jerusalem, has generally 
been adduced as a prophecy of a double sense, if it be so, it can only be 
because the destruction of Jerusalem is a type of the second advent of 
Christ. But if we consider that the Apostles asked three things, and our 
Saviour answered all separately, first clearing away certain errors which had 
been imbibed, viz. that the destruction of Jerusalem was to be synchroni- 
cal with His appearing in judgement, we shall have no need to introduce 
either type or allegory. 
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them to some other person or event, because that per- 
son or event has some faint resemblance to those pre- 
dicted. When one individual is typical of another, then 
it is rational to apply a prophecy of the type in a cer- 
tain sense to the antitype also, but when the connexion 
between them is slight or doubtful, we should ever 
use caution and discretion, so as not to run headlong 
into the maze of uncertainty to which such specula- 
tions are too apt to lead—-But we must leave this 
portion of our subject, to resume the thread of actual 
prophecy, which has been thus interrupted. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE PROPHET LIKE UNTO MOSES, &c. 


ad 


WueEn the Levitical law had been fully given, 
and the venerable lawgiver was about to exchange this 
life for a better, he summoned, after the manner of 
those days, the tribes of Israel around his bed of death, 
and for the last time warned and exhorted them to 
observe the statutes which had been given them through 
him. Yet with these injunctions he held out by the 
voice of prophecy an expectation of a future prophet, 
who should more fully reveal to them the will of God, 
and more perfectly explain His law. The purport of 
this prediction has been the cause of great difference 
of sentiment among writers on the subject, and may 
therefore be considered as a matter of some obscurity 
and difficulty. In order therefore to understand it as 
clearly as we can, we shall endeavour to consider it 
in the following aspects; and we trust shall be able 
to shew that our own view is the least open to ob- 
jection, and the most fully consonant with reason and 
truth. 

ist. We shall consider the circumstances under 
which the promise was delivered, as well as the sub- 
ject and character therein developed. 

2dly. We shall endeavour to prove that it was 
not fulfilled in any, or in all of the Old Testament 
prophets. 

3dly. We shall proceed to shew how fully it applies 
in all respects to Christ. 

F 
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I. The circumstances under which it was deli- 
vered were these. The people of Israel, accustomed, 
as they had been, to wonders and prodigies, having 
passed on dry land through the waters of the mighty 
deep, led by the heavenly vision of the Cloud of glory, 
yet endured not to behold the majesty of Jehovah, 
when He spoke in the thunder and the whirlwind 
from the summit of Horeb. They feared for their 
lives and for their senses, if such appalling sights should 
become frequent in the revelations from above, and 
they besought earnestly that Moses might speak with 
them, and that they should hear no more the voice of 
God, nor see the lightnings and the great fire, lest 
they should die’. The Lord, we are told, was pleased 
with this saying of the affrighted multitude; but at 
the same time that He promised no more to reveal 
himself, thus in all the terrors of His glory, He gave 
no assurance whatever that Moses should be the 
vehicle of His subsequent communications. On the 
contrary, He declared, that at some future period, He 
would raise up from among their brethren a prophet 
like unto Moses; that unto him He would communi- 
cate His will, and write His law in his heart; and 
that he should be the means of conveying His instruc- 
tions, that men might no more see God at any time. 
This promise, as it was remarkable, so it must have 
been ‘mportant, inasmuch as it seemed to say, that some 
person greater even than Moses should be sent among 
them, who might be so perfect an expounder of God’s 
will, and teacher of His way, that he should be, as 
it were, even in the place of God, and prevent the 
necessity of His immediate manifestation. And accord- 
ingly, in his last discourse, the dying legislator re- 
minds them of his expected coming, and expressly 
explains the signs of a true prophet, that none might 
deceive them, saying, ‘I am He.’ “The Lord thy 
God will raise up unto thee a Prophet from the midst 


1 Exod, xx. 19. 
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of thee, of thy brethren, like unto me; unto him shall 
ye hearken ; according to all that thou desiredst of the 
Lord thy God in Horeb, in the day of the assembly, 
saying, Let me not hear again the voice of the Lord 
my God, neither let me see this great fire any more, 
that I die not. And the Lord said unto me, They 
have well spoken that which they have spoken; And 
I will raise them up a Prophet from among their 
brethren, like unto thee, and will put my words in 
his mouth; and he shall speak with them all that 
I shall command him. And it shall come to pass, that 
whosoever will not hearken unto my words which he 
shall speak in my name, I will require it of him.” 
(Deut. xviii. 15.) Then follows a description of the 
tests whereby a false prophet may be distinguished 
from a true, namely, in the fact that his prophecies 
shall not be fulfilled. 

Now the principal characteristics of the prophet 
here foretold are, 1st, that he shall be like Moses; 
2dly, that he shall speak all that the Lord shall com- 
mand him; having the words of God put into his 
mouth. 3dly, He shall be (as before noticed) a substi- 
tute for the actual presence of Jehovah. 4thly, Who- 
soever refuses to hearken to him, it shall be required 
of him. The other quality, which he is to possess, 
is one in common with all other true prophets; namely, 
that his predictions shall be accomplished. Such are 
the circumstances under which this prophecy was given, 
-and such the character described in it; and we believe 
that these particulars, if duly considered, are sufficient 
to lead us to a clear and satisfactory explanation and 
application of the whole. 

II. The person thus characterised has by many 
been supposed to: be Joshua the son of Nun, who suc. 
ceeded Moses as the leader of the armies of Israel; 
and unquestionably in this, and some other respects, 
he did much resemble that great prophet. Yet to 
this interpretation there are, as we shall endeavour to 
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shew, two, we believe, unanswerable objections. First, 
then, the occasion of the promise was not, as we have 
before shewn, the approaching death of Moses, but the 
alarm of the people, who beheld the terrors of God at 
Sinai, nearly forty years previous to that event. It 
is therefore exceedingly improbable, when the people 
begged for a mediator between them and their God, 
who as God’s substitute might reveal His will, that 
they should receive for answer, not—‘‘ Moses my ser- 
vant shall declare my law to you, and after him I 
will raise up another prophet who shall resemble him 
in this respect”—but, that it should simply be said, 
without any allusion to Moses, ‘‘'They have spoken 
well that which they have spoken, and forty years 
hence I will raise up for them a prophet, Joshua the 
son of Nun, who shall be thus qualified to speak.” 
Again, if Joshua were the person meant, we can see 
no reason why he should not be mentioned by name, 
as he afterwards repeatedly was, instead of the general 
qualifications of a true prophet being laid down and 
exemplified. Surely when the prophecy was of a living 
individual, and there was apparently no need of ob- 
scurity upon the subject, express specification would 
have been far more natural. . 

But 2dly, it is particularly affirmed in Scripture, 
that Joshua was not a prophet like unto Moses. The 
concluding verses of Deuteronomy, which relate the 
death of the Jewish lawgiver, must certainly have been 
added by a different hand from his; but it is evident 
that they were written not earlier than during the 
time of Joshua’s glory, and therefore they are perfectly 
conclusive upon this point. ‘And Joshua the son of 
Nun was full of the spirit of wisdom; for Moses had 
laid his hands upon him, and the children of Israel 
hearkened unto him, and did as the Lord commanded 
Moses; and there arose not a prophet since in Israel 
like unto Moses, whom the Lord knew face to face, 
in all the signs and wonders which the Lord sent him 
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to do, in the land of Egypt, to Pharaoh and to all 
his servants, and to all his land, and in all that mighty 
hand, and in all that great terror which Moses shewed 
in the sight of all Israel.” 

But it has been argued, with far more plausibility, 
that this prediction related, not to Joshua alone, but 
to the whole succession of Jewish prophets, who were 
commissioned by God to teach His people; and that 
so we must interpret the passage, as though it were, 
**T will raise up, from time to time, from among them, 
a prophet resembling thee, and unto him shall they 
hearken.” Doubtless, if we consider it in this light, 
prophets were from time to time raised up among them, 
and did often effectually warn and exhort the people 
of Israel, teaching them to turn from their evil ways 
and return unto their God; and in this respect they 
did resemble Moses. But in the first place, it is clearly 
doing some violence to the sense of the sacred text, 
to interpret that of a succession of prophets, which is 
only spoken of one. In the second place, the very 
same objection, which the author of the last verses of 
Deuteronomy shews to have obtained against Joshua’s 
claim to the resemblance, will hold @ fortiori against 
the claim of any subsequent prophet whatever. Joshua 
at least could not have been one of this succession, 
and when was there a greater after him? 

It has been common, when arguing against these 
opinions, to quote the language of Maimonides upon 
the dissimilarity -of all later prophets; and we know 
not that a more clear and convincing view of the 
subject can be found elsewhere. We use there- 
fore his own words. ‘‘ What difference was there be- 
tween the prophecy of Moses and that of all other 
prophets? ist, All the prophets prophesied from a 
dream or a vision; but Moses, our Rabbi, beheld it 
whilst he was awake. 2dly, To all the other prophets 
it was revealed through the medium of an Angel, and 
therefore they saw what they saw in an allegory or 
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enigma; but to Moses, our Rabbi, it was not through 
the medium of an Angel, for it is said, ‘with him 
will I speak mouth to mouth;’ (Numb. xii. 8.) and 
it is also said, ‘and the Lord spake unto Moses face 
to face.” (Exod. xxxiii. 11.) | 3dly, All the prophets 
were terrified, troubled, and worn out, by the power 
of prophecy, but with Moses, our Rabbi, it was not 
so; and this is what the Scripture says, ‘As a man 
speaketh to a friend.’ (Exod. xxxiii. 11.) 4thly, All 
the prophets could not prophecy at any time that 
they wished, but with Moses, our Rabbi, it was not 
so; but at any time, when he wished it, the Holy 
Spirit came upon him, and prophecy dwelt with him*.” 
Such is the substance of this often quoted writer on 
the superiority of Moses; and, combined with what has 
preceded, it must, we believe, form a satisfactory ar- 
gument against the opinions of those, who hold that 
the whole series of Old Testament prophets are here 
intended. 

III. Having thus far endeavoured to shew, as 
briefly as possible, the inapplicability of this predic- 
tion to any other individual, or series of individuals, 
we proceed to demonstrate its clear application to the 
Lord Jesus Christ. And first, to’ set forth his resem- 
blance to Moses, in his prophetic and ministerial capa- 
city. Without entering then into the minute resem- 
blances, which have been traced by Eusebius and Dr 
Jortin, between -these two wonderful characters, we 
may observe, in the first place, that our Lord did more 
than answer to the description, which Maimonides 
lays down, of the Mosaicus gradus, or Mosaic order 
of prophecy. ist, He saw God face to face, for He 
‘‘came forth and proceeded from God.” 2dly, He 

2 I have quoted this passage from Bernard’s Selections from Maimo- 
nides. There is a common saying of the Jews, to be found in the preface 
of this work, which tends, in some degree, to shew their opinion on this 
subject. It is said in compliment to Maimonides, and runs thus, nwnrp 


Twn op xo nw ay. From Moses (Ben Amram) to Moses (Ben Mai- 
mon) no one has arisen like unto Moses.”’ 
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beheld Him in no obscure vision, for in Himself 
“dwelt all the fulness of the Godhead bodily.” 3dly, 
He was not terrified and exhausted with the approach 
of the prophetic power, but God spake to Him not 
only as “a man speaketh with his friend,” but as a 
Father to “ His only begotten Son in whom He was 
well pleased.” 4thly, He could prophecy at whatever 
moment he wished, for ‘* the Spirit was given with- 
out measure to Him,” and ‘‘in Him were hid all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge.” ‘Thus then 
our great Redeemer resembled Moses in those parti- 
culars, in which no other prophet ever did before 
him. 

But let us next examine a few of the most striking 
points of individual character, by which this resem- 
blance is further confirmed. Moses was a lawgiver, 
so was Christ. Moses was a leader from captivity to 
a land of promise—Christ delivers from the bondage 
of Satan, and brings his people to the promised inhe- 
ritance of heaven. ‘‘ Moses was the meekest man in 
all the earth”——Christ was ‘meek and lowly of 
heart.” Moses was a heavenly appointed King over 
the people of Israel—Christ is a King for ever over 
the people of God. Moses was a mediator between 
God and the Israelites—Christ is the one great medi- 
ator between God and man. So Moses in his fast of 
forty days, previously to the giving of the law, was 
eminently a type of our Saviour in His fast of forty 
days, previously to his entering upon the ministerial 
office. Thus, ‘ Moses verily was faithful in all his 
house as a servant, for a testimony of those things 
which were to be spoken after; but Christ, as a Son 
over his own house; whose house are we?.” 

Once more, Maimonides has stated the principal 
ground for the Israelite’s faith in Moses, not to be 
his signs and wonders which he wrought among them; 
but the fact, that the people who were with him were 


3 Hebr. iii. 5, 6. 
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joint witnesses together with him of the testimony 
which God himself gave of the truth of his prophecy, 
when He manifested himself to all the multitude on 
the mountain which burned with fire. Thus, he argues, 
they did not receive Moses’ testimony of himself, but 
were themselves “the witnesses to his prophecy that 
it was true, so that he needed not to perform any 
other signs for them; for both they and he were wit- 
nesses in the matter*.” And was it not thus with 
the prophet like unto Moses? If the Israelites heard 
the voice of God speaking from amid the thunders of 
Sinai, was the voice on the mount of transfiguration less 
awful or convincing to the Apostles of Jesus? If the 
fire and the lightning, and the burning mount, and the 
vision of glory, were signs and wonders which bore 
witness to Moses; were the appearances of the Angel 
to Joseph and Mary, of the Star to the Magi, the 
heavenly host to the Shepherds, the divine Dove to 
John the Baptist, the darkness that veiled from mortal 
eye the last agonies of the expiring Messiah, the Saints 
that rose from their graves, the Angel that rolled back 
the stone before the eyes of the Romans, that com- 
forted the women who mourned for their departed 
Lord; the vision of the risen Saviour himself to the 
twelve Apostles, to the five hundred brethren; and 
lastly, the ascent of that Saviour to the bosom of his 
Father and his God—were all these signs openly 
shewed by God Himself in the eyes of hundreds, as 
testimonies to the heavenly mission of Christ, less won- 
derful, less numerous, less convincing, less divine? ? 

But there are some further specific characteristics 
of this great prophet given in Deuteronomy, besides 
that general description of likeness to Moses. 1st, ‘*God- 

4 Bernard’s Maimonides, pp. 18 and 123. 

5 In Midrash hanneelam, in Sohar Chadash, fol. 15, Rabbi Chaijah the 
Elder said, ‘‘ There is no Shepherd found like unto Moses, who was willing to 
lay down his life for the sheep; for Moses said, Exod. xxxii. 32, ‘ If thou 


wilt not pardon their sin, blot me, I pray thee, out of thy book which thou 
hast written.’”? Dr Adam Clarke on Rom. ix. 
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should put His words into that prophet’s mouth, and 
he should speak all that God should command him.” 
That this was fulfilled in Christ, more than in any 
other prophet whatever, needs no demonstration, if we 
admit the general account of the Gospel history. ‘“ He 
that sent me,” said our Lord, “is true, and I speak to 
the world those things which I heard of Him.” (John 
vill. 26.) ‘I do nothing of myself, but as my Father 
hath taught me, I speak these things.” (v. 28.) 2dly, 
He was to be a substitute for the actual presence of 
Jehovah, that men should no more see the glory, or 
hear the voice of God and die. ‘*‘ No man,” says St 
John, “hath seen God at any time; the only-begotten 
Son which is in the bosom of the Father, He hath de- 
clared Him.” (John i. 18.) ‘* God, who in divers 
manners in times past spake unto our fathers by the 
prophets, hath in these last days spoken unto us by 
His Son.” (Heb. 1. 1.) 3dly, Whosoever should refuse 
to hearken unto Him, the Lord should require it of 
him. Christ came unto his own, and his own received 
him not. Those whom Moses commanded, saying, 
‘‘Unto Him shall you hearken,” refused to hear his 
voice of mercy, and crucified the holy One and the 
Just, exclaiming, “‘ His blood be upon us, and upon 
our children;” and to this day their whole race are 
living monuments of the truth of those words, “I 
will require it of them.” Rooted out, destroyed, 
afflicted, persecuted, despised, oppressed, they con- 
tinue even now,- as a warning and a record of the 
fearful wrath of Him, whose last affectionate exhort- 
ation they neglected, when He would have ‘ gathered 
them even as a hen gathereth her chickens under her 
wings, but they would not; and now their house is left 
unto them desolate.” 

But lastly, like all other prophets, his predictions 
were to be accomplished—and whose predictions ever 
were so clearly, so quickly, so certainly, so fully ac- 
complished as our Lord’s? His prophecies that Judas 
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should betray him, that Peter should deny him, that 
the Jews should deliver him up, that the heathen 
should crucify him, that he should rise again, that 
he would send a Comforter, that his disciples should 
be persecuted but supported, that Jerusalem should 
be destroyed and trodden down of the Gentiles, that 
his disciples should flee from its desolation—- Were 
these not accomplished in a manner, which must 
stamp the character of Him who delivered them, as 
the greatest prophet whom the world ever knew? 

But we must have done, it is time to leave this 
interesting portion of our subject, and proceed to an- 
other and more extensive field; and it may need 
apology, that we have dwelt thus long on the earlier 
intimations of our Saviour’s Advent, and so left but 
little space for the consideration of the rest. Our rea- 
sons for this line of conduct, are simply as follows. 

ist, The early prophecies are less clear and ob- 
vious than those of a later date, and may therefore 
require more elucidation than the rest. Yet are they 
not, on that account, less convincing or less important ; 
but, on the contrary, the clearmg up of difficulties 
will always have the greatest effect in the removal 
of doubt, and will often go farther to convince, than 
those arguments which are in themselves too plain to 
require elucidation. 

2dly, There is always a peculiar value in prophe- 
cies of undoubted antiquity, which at least will be 
allowed to the writings of Moses. By our present line 
of argument, we have seen that, in the very earliest 
ages of the world, a Deliverer was promised from the 
Seed of Abraham and of the tribe of Judah, to whom 
all the institutions and ceremonies of the ancient law 
expressly point. In after ages, as new prophets arose, 
they indicated more and more of the attributes and 
actions of this expected Saviour, and wrote bit by 
bit, as it were, almost a history of that Saviour’s life. 
But it is important in the extreme, to remark how 
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soon, and how generally, the sacred writings point to 
Him ; especially as it may serve to convince us, that 
it is no fancied hypothesis nor new conceit, when we 
proceed to apply the writings of later teachers to the 
same great object. If there had been no clear inti- 
mations of Him in these primeval days, it might 
indeed be doubtful to whom the prophets bore wit- 
ness; but when the later testimony is placed beside 
the earlier, they mutually confirm, elucidate, strengthen, 
and establish each other. 

But 3dly, Our principal reason for dwelling thus 
long upon the writings of Moses, is, that the Jews’ 
great argument against the Christians is, and ever has 
been, that Christ came to overthrow the law and to 
revile Moses. ‘Ifa prophet,” says Maimonides, “were 
to arise and perform great signs or wonders, but sought 
to deny the prophecy of Moses, our Rabbi, we should 
not hearken unto him, but should know certainly, 
that the signs were performed by enchantment or 
witchcraft. ‘°Should any man arise from among the 
nations, or from among Israel, and perform any signs 
or wonders, and declare that the Lord had sent him 
to add any commandment, or to diminish any com- 
mandment, or to explain any of the commandments 
in such a way as we have not heard from Moses; or 
if he were to say that the commandments which have 
been commanded to the Israelites are not for ever, 
and from generation unto generation, but that they 
are only temporary commandments; then, behold! that 
man is a false prophet.” ‘*How then,” he remarks in 
another place, ‘‘ are we to receive the sign of him, who 
comes to deny the prophecy of Moses our Rabbi, 
which we both saw and heard’.” Of a nature similar 
to this were the arguments brought against our Lord 
by the Jews of his own day. They accused him of 
leacuing with Beelzebub and practising magic, and 


* Bernard, p. 125. 7 Ib. p. 127. 8 Ib. p. 126. 
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of coming to blaspheme God and Moses. ‘To prove 
then, as we hope has been done, that He came not 
to destroy but to fulfil, is a matter of the utmost pos- 
sible importance. The Jews are, with ourselves, the 
great witnesses of the truth of the prophetic Scrip- 
tures; and the fact, that they with us (opposed as 
we are in principles) alike advocate and attest their 
inspiration and antiquity, is an unanswerable and in- 
valuable argument. The only difficulty which remains 
is in their fulfilment. Upon that point we differ, and 
therefore, upon that it is of the utmost consequence 
to shew that, even on their own grounds, we have 
infinitely the advantage. 

So far then, we have been arguing on those parts 
of Scripture which form the very foundation of the 
Jewish principles; our next step must be to trace the 
prophets in their more plain and obvious annunciations 
of the Great expected Redeemer; and as the one part 
has prepared the way for the other, so we trust it will 
be found, that the latter will confirm and establish the 
first. 


CHAPTER IV. 


PREDICTIONS IN THE LEVITICAL AGE. 


In passing from the Mosaical books to the writings 
of later prophets, we find the predictions of the Mes- 
siah so thickly crowding upon us, as to render it im- 
possible to examine them at length, and to trace con- 
secutively their respective evidence. Yet so clear and 
intelligible are many of the notices, that, by gathering 
them from the different quarters in which they occur, 
it is almost possible to write a historical life and cha- 
racter of the individual foretold. We must search 
indeed with patience and candour for the passages in 
which they occur; for so various are the subjects of 
prophetic warning and encouragement, so intermingled 
with their ordinary discourses and instruction, and so 
clothed in the wild symbolic diction of Eastern poetry, 
that striking as these announcements are, it must be 
admitted, there is frequently considerable difficulty in 
apprehending the true intent and meaning of the 
words of the seer. There are, however, numerous 
intimations so legible, that he may run who reads 
them; and others which, however obscure in them- 
selves, have been cleared of their obscurity by time, 
which makes all things plain; and it is to these, more 
particularly, that our attention must at present be 
directed. 

The prophecies of our Saviour to be met with in 
the writings of the Old Testament, may be ranked 
under six important divisions. 1st, Those which treat 
of His birth. 2dly, Those which treat of His life and 


actions. 3dly, Those which concern His character and 
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office. 4thly, Those of His death and resurrection. 
5thly, Those which concern His kingdom. 6thly, Those 
which fix the date of His appearing on Earth. 

Under these different heads then, we propose to 
consider this question, and shall attempt to shew that 
the character and attributes assigned to our Lord by 
the prophets of the Old Testament do, in every par- 
ticular, coincide with those which are related of him 
by the Evangelists of the New. 

I. The prophecies concerning His Birth. 

1, The race, from which He was to spring, is 
expressly predicted. We have already seen that He 
was to be of the seed of Abraham, and also of the 
family of Judah. It is also said that He shall be a 
descendant of the house of David. The first delivery 
of this prophecy was to David himself, as recorded in 
the seventh chapter of the second of Samuel, in a 
passage which we shall transcribe at length, with the 
correction that Dr Kennicott has suggested, as more 
consistent with the text of the original. ‘Thus saith 
the Lord of Hosts, I took thee from the sheepcote, 
from following the sheep, to be ruler over my people, 
over Israel; And I was with thee, whithersoever thou 
wentest, and have made thee a great name, like unto 
the name of the great men that are in the earth. 
Moreover I have appointed a place for my people 
Israel, and have planted them, that they may dwell 
in a place of their own, and move no more; neither 
shall the children of wickedness afflict them any more 
as before time, and as since the time that I com- 
manded judges to be over my people Israel, and have 
caused thee to rest from all thine enemies. Also the 
Lord telleth thee, that he will make thee an house. 
And when thy days be fulfilled, and thou shalt sleep 
with thy fathers, I will set up thy Seed after thee, 
which shall proceed out of thy bowels, and I will 
establish His kingdom. He shall build an house for 
my name, and I will establish the throne of His king- 
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dom for ever. J will be to Him a Father, and He 
shall be to me a Son. In His suffering’ for iniquity 
I will chastise Him with the rod of men, and with 
the stripes of the children of men. And my mercy 
shall not depart from Him, as I took it away from 
Saul, whom I put away before thee. And thy house 
and thy kingdom shall be established for ever, before* 
thee thy throne shail be established for ever.” 

For a vindication of this translation, we must refer 
to Dr Kennicott himself. That the authorised version 
has incorrectly rendered \mym2 by ‘if he shall com- 
mit iniquity,” we think there can be little doubt, and 
the other alteration is comparatively trifling. The 
language here used of the offspring of David, can never 
apply, in its full extent, to his successor Solomon. 
In the first place, Solomon was not a seed who was 
to come after the death of David. In the second 
place, God did take away his favour from Solomon, 
in a manner very similar to that in which He took it 
from Saul, namely, by rending great part of his do- 
minions from his son and successor. In the third place, 
Solomon’s kingdom was not established before the Lord 
for ever. 'To the Messiah, however, this prophecy will 
apply in all its parts. In many other passages of 
Scripture, He is termed the Seed of David; as in 
Isaiah xxiii. 5, 6. where it is said, ‘* The Lord shall 
raise up unto David a righteous branch.” So it is 
foretold of Him, that ‘‘of the increase of His govern- 
ment and peace, there shall be no end, upon the throne 
of David and upon his kingdom, &c.” Isaiah ix. 7. So 
in Isaiah xi, it is foretold, *‘That a rod shall come 
forth from the stem of Jesse, and a branch shall grow 
out of his roots:” after which follows a description 


of the glory and happiness of his kingdom; and thus, 


! Dr Hales would render “in his being injured.” 

2 “¢ Before Me,’ is the reading of the LXX. and Syriac, and of some 
MSS., it is also required by the parallel passage in Chronicles. See Dr 
Hales, Dissertation on the Prophecies. 
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when our Lord was born at Bethlehem, it was pro- 
mised by the Angel, that ‘‘the Lord God would give 
Him the throne of David His father, and He shall 
rule over the house of Jacob for ever, and of His 
kingdom there shall be no end.” Luke i. 33. 

The building of the Lord’s house is again foretold 
as the action of Messiah, in Zech. vi. 12., where it is 
said, ** Behold the man whose name is the Branch*®” 
(a name by which Christ is perpetually called in the 
Old Testament, and by which the ancient Synagogue 
always understood Him), ‘He shall grow out of his 
place, and He shall build the temple of the Lord, 
and shall bear the glory, and shall sit and rule upon 
His throne, and He shall be a priest upon His throne.” 
And, as Dr Hales observes, Ezekiel, in prophetic vision, 
has minutely described the building of that future 
glorious temple, ‘‘a building indeed not made with 
hands,” but ‘built up of living stones,” ‘* which house 
are we.” None can doubt that the promise, “I will 
be to him a Father, and he shall be to me a Son,” is 
more applicable to Messiah than to Solomon: and 
how well the chastisement to be inflicted suits our 
Saviour, it is needless to remark. 

We have dwelt thus long on this chapter of 
Samuel, because, though one of the most striking and 
important passages of Scripture, mistranslation and mis- 
application have in some measure concealed its mean- 
ing. It may be clearly seen by reference to chap. 
xxii. 7., how different the prophecy concerning Solomon 
is from this; the fact, however, that somewhat similar 
language might be attributed, both to Christ and to 
Solomon, (who indeed was an eminent type of Christ), 
has led the modern Jews to apply it to the literal 
son of David, and Christians have too frequently con- 
sidered it as a prediction ef double sense*. It is, 


3 Paraphrased in Jonathan by ‘‘ the man Messiah.” 
4 We do not pretend to deny that, as Solomon was an eminent type of 
Christ, this prophecy, which primarily applies only to the latter, may in a 
subordinate 
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we trust, evident from the foregoing observations, that 
but one sense is applicable to it, ad that this relates to 
that Great Seed, who had been promised, before-time, 
to the fathers, and is here again assured to David. 

2. The next characteristic of our Lord’s birth 
and advent, which we shall notice, as foretold by the 
prophets, is that he should be preceded by a fore- 
runner in the spirit and power of Elias. The most 
explicit prediction of this person, is in the last two 
chapters of Malachi; wherein the Prophet, having re- 
proved the people for their sins and disbelief of 
Jehovah’s threatenings, and for saying, ‘‘ Where is the 
God of judgement?” proceeds to speak thus in the 
language of the Holy Spirit, ‘‘ Behold, I will send my 
messenger, and he shall prepare the way before me; 
and the Lord, whom ye seek, shall suddenly come to 
His temple, even the messenger of the covenant, whom 
ye delight in: behold, He shall come, saith the Lord 
of hosts. But who may abide the day of His com- 
ing? and who shall stand when He appeareth? for 
He is like a refiner’s fire, and like fullers’ soap, &c°.” 
And again, in the next chapter, we have, ‘‘ Behold, I 
will send Elijah the prophet, before the coming of the 
great and dreadful day of the Lord®.” In both these 
passages, a messenger of some kind is promised to be 
sent, before the infliction of some severe judgments 
on the people, which in the former passage is called, 
“the day of the Lord’s coming,” and in the latter, 
“the great and dreadful day of the Lord.” The 
purport of the two chapters is, on the whole, the same ; 
expostulating with the people for their injustice and 
wickedness, and threatening at some future period to 
make a fearful distinction between the righteous and 
subordinate degree have some application to the former; and the character 
of the type may have been in some méasure used in this passage to depict 
that of the more illustrious antitype. What we contend for is, that Christ 


was here foretold, not Solomon, how well soever a smail/ part of it may apply 


to Solomon. 
§ Mal. iii. 1, 2. 6 Mal. iv. 5. 
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the ungodly, so that the one should be cut off root 
and branch, while to the other should ‘arise the Sun 
of righteousness with healing in his wings”. So plainly, 
indeed, do these passages appear to be parallel, from a 
general survey of the contexts, that little more needs 
be said here upon that subject; and it then remains 
only to be considered, what persons and events are 
pointed to and foretold in them. 

It may be remarked then,*that the chief character, 
in the first passage, is the Lord who is to come to 
his temple, even the messenger of the covenant in 
whom they delighted; who was to be like a refiner’s 
fire, and whose coming it should be hard to abide: 
whilst a subordinate characted is described, who was 
to prepare His way, in allusion to the custom among 
Eastern princes, of sending persons before them on a 
journey, to provide for their entertainment and recep- 
tion. In the second passage, the prophet Elijah is 
foretold, as one who should prepare the people for the 
coming of the day of the Lord. 

That these prophecies have been universally applied 
by Jews and Christians to the coming of Messiah, is 
notorious and indisputable. That it suits him most 
aptly, a little consideration will shew.—First, he is 
called the Messenger, or Angel of the covenant, and 
Angel is a term by which Messiah was well known 
among the Jews. The Angel Jehovah, so frequently 
manifested under the ancient dispensation, was believed 
to be the great expected Redeemer’. The covenant 
spoken of could suggest little else than that everlasting 
covenant, those better promises to be brought in at 
the latter day. Again, in whom did the Jews delight, 
and whose advent did they anticipate, as the great object 
of their hopes and accomplishment of their expectations, 
but the Messiah who should come to his temple ? 

7 See Allix’s Testimony of the Ancient Jewish Church, &c., and the 


last chapter of this Essay, for the opinions of the ancient Synagogue on 
the nature of Christ. 
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Before Him then, it is said, a messenger shall be 
sent to prepare his way; and afterwards, that mes- 
senger is called by the name of Elijah the prophet. 
It is well known, that the Jews suppose Elijah the 
Tishbite shall actually come before the appearance of the 
Redeemer, whom they yet look for; whilst Christians 
believe the prediction to have been fulfilled in John 
the Baptist, who led the way for the Lord Jesus. 
Now the question betweén us is, whether or not it be 
absolutely necessary to interpret prophecies of this na- 
ture in their strictly literal sense. If it be alleged 
that it is so; why do they not interpret the prophe- 
cies concerning David, which occur after his death, as 
though they were literal also? It is universally ad- 
mitted by the Rabbins, that these all relate to the 
Messiah, of whom David was a type; and why then, 
on the same principle, may not Elijah be admitted to 
be a figure of some person who was to come after him, 
and whose character was to resemble his? An explana- 
tion of this kind would at least be consistent, and at 
the same time rational; for if we are unwilling to 
believe, that David should himself arise from the dead 
to sit on the throne of Israel; why should we not 
shew the same reluctance to suppose, that Elijah should 
rise again, in order to prepare for the coming of Him 
who is so often called David? But, if we admit that 
the name of Elijah is used figuratively, we shall see 
at once that, in John, the prediction was satisfactorily 
accomplished. -He came preaching in the wilderness 
of Judea, exhorting the people to fly from the wrath 
to come, (“the great and dreadful day of the Lord”) 
warning them that another, mightier than he, was 
coming after him, ‘“‘ whose fan was in his hand, who 
should throughly purge his floor, and gather his wheat 
into the garner, and burn the chaff with unquench- 
able fire;” figures too like the refiner and fuller of 
Malachi, for any to deny that they are almost iden- 
tical. 
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In answer to this, it has been argued that John 
himself denied his identity with Elias: for when the 
priests and Levites sent to ask him, ‘Art thou Elias ?” 
he answered, “No!” Of this difficulty, however, an 
explanation has been given by Bp Warburton, so full 
and satisfactory, that we need only quote his own 
language. ‘‘The case,” says he, “‘stood thus: at the 
time of the Septuagint translation,” (which paraphrases 
Elijah the prophet by Elias the Tishbite,) ‘‘and from 
thence to the time of Christ, the doctrine of a trans- 
migration, and of a resurrection of the body to re- 
possess the land of Judea, were national opinions ; 
which occasioned the Jews by degrees to understand 
all these figurative expressions literally. Hence, amongst 
their many visions, this was one, that Elias should come 
again in person. Which shews what it was the Jews 
asked John the Baptist, and what it was he answered, 
when he denied himself to be Elias: not that he was 
not the messenger prophesied of by Malachi, but that 
he was not, nor did the prophecy imply, that the 
messenger should be Elias in person’*.” 

In conclusion, we may remark, that the whole pro- 
phecy, if we admit that it concerned John, was amply 
fulfilled, not in him only, but also in all its collateral 
particulars. First came John the Baptist preaching 
repentance, convincing of sin, and warning to flee from 
wrath, “turning the hearts of the fathers to the chil- 
dren, and the disobedient to the wisdom of the just.” 
Then came the Lord himself, even the Lord Jesus 
Christ, to his temple on mount Zion; to those who 
were obedient, he arose as the Sun of righteousness, 
to those who were disobedient, as a burning fire. Last 
of all came the fierce and dreadful day of the Lord’s 
anger against Jerusalem, and the people were trodden 
down as ashes beneath the feet’. 


8 Warburton’s Divine Legation, Book v1. § 6. 


® See the language used throughout in Malachi iii, and iv. 
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But corroborative of this prophecy, the last which 
was uttered before this coming of Elias, is another in 
the 40th of Isaiah, which John expressly applies to him- 
self; and the words with which it is introduced, are so 
similar to those used by Malachi, that Bishop Chandler 
supposes Malachi to have purposely adopted them, in 
order to shew that he was predicting the same event 
which had before been predicted by Isaiah. The pas- 
sage alluded to is that, in which ‘A voice” is said 
to ‘“‘cry in the wilderness, saying, Prepare ye the way 
of the Lord, make his paths straight. Every valley 
shall be exalted, and every mountain and hill shall be 
made low; and the crooked shall be made straight, 
and the rough places plain; and the glory of the Lord 
shall be revealed.” It is needless for us to stop to 
demonstrate the application of this, if the former 
prophecy be admitted to be designed of John; the 
parallelism of the two passages can hardly be denied; 
and the writers of the New Testament have clearly 
pointed out how admirably the latter was fulfilled. 

8. Thus much having been laid down concerning 
the general character of the Saviour’s Advent, we 
shall next find that the very nature and place of it are 
accurately described. That he should be born in a 
miraculous and unheard of manner, is foretold by 
Isaiah. ‘* Behold, a Virgin shall conceive, and bear 
a son, and thou shalt call his name Immanuel!®; which, 
according to the Hebrew composition of the words, 
signifies ‘* God with, or amongst, us.” So peculiar 
is the name by which this child is to be called, that 
it would be little short of the most outrageous blas- 
phemy to apply it to an ordinary being; and there 
is no reason to believe that any person whatever had 
literally this name bestowed upon him: but. that a 
child to whom such a name was applicable, should 
have been born of a virgin, could be said of but 
one being that earth ever bore. It is vain to argue 


. 10 Isaiah vii. 14. 
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that, AMdy does not necessarily signify virgin, map- 
Gevos, by which the Greek interpreters rendered the 
word 300 years before Christ, certainly does; and thus 
it was foretold, that one whose name was ‘ God 
amongst men,” should be born of a virgin mother. 
The only difficulty in applying the passage to Christ 
is, that it is added, ‘‘ Before the child shall know to 
refuse the evil and to choose the good, the land shall 
be bereft of both her kings.” From this it appears 
to some persons, that it ought to relate to a destruc- 
tion of the kings of Judah and Israel, in times imme- 
diately to follow the prediction itself. But to lay 
aside the impossibility of applying it to any other, 
at no period was this so perfectly accomplished as 
after the birth of our Lord. It has already been 
shewn, that the sceptre did not depart from Judah 
until He came; but after his birth, and before he 
arrived at the ordinary age of reason, the kingdom 
was entirely annihilated, and Judza became a pro- 
vince of Rome". 

4. No less explicitly than this, the very birth- 
place of the Saviour is pointed out and named. ‘ And 
thou Bethlehem Ephrata,” (says the prophet Micah,) 
‘‘ art thou too little to be among the leaders of Judah? 
Out of thee shall come forth to me one who is to be 


11 In the text the “land” prophesied of is supposed to be Judea. It 
must be confessed, that the difficulty of this latter clause is considerable. 
The LXX, Vulgate, and Targum read, ‘‘the land which thou abhorrest, shall 
be deserted before the face of the two kings.’’ Forerius says, ** Verterem hic 
libenter, in qud tu compungeris propter duos reges ejus.’’—Tertullian has 
the reading, ‘ Priusquam cognoscat infans vocare patrem aut matrem, acci- 
piet virtutem Damasci, et spolia Samarie adversus regem Assyriorum?’— 
which he tells us, the Jews understood of the victories of Messiah over the 
Assytians. His own interpretation of it is curious. ‘‘Accepit Christus 
infans virtutem Damasci, et spolia Samariz. Maneant enim orientales illi 
Magi, infantiam Christi, ut regem, auro, thure, et myrrhaé renumerantes; et 
accepit infans virtutem Damasci sine prelio et armis.”” Adv. Jud. c. 9. 

Several other prophecies in the Old Testament appear to point to the 
miraculous conception of our blessed Lord, as Jer. xxxi. 22; Prov. xxx. 19, 
and for an exposition of these passages, vide Dr Hale’s Dissertations on Pro- 
phecy, Diss. Vil. 
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ruler in Israel. But His comings forth are of old, 
from days of eternity.” It is unquestionable, that 
the Jews applied this prophecy to Christ; nay, their 
Targums expressly paraphrase the passage with the 
insertion of the name Messiah. And to whom but to 
Him could it belong? Zerubbabel might have been 
foretold, but, in the first place, it is admitted that he 
was born at Babylon, as his name expresses; and in 
the next place, neither of him, nor of any but Christ, 
could it be said that ‘his comings forth are of old, 
from days of eternity.” We defy the world to shew 
how these predictions could apply to any other; but 
how admirably were they brought to pass, when the 
Virgin betrothed wife of Joseph went up to Bethle- 
hem to be taxed, and there gave birth to the Son of 
God, whose coming was by the power of the most 
Highest, who came forth to be a ruler of Israel, and 
from whom alone Bethlehem derives its glory. 

II. The signs of Messiah’s birth and advent, thus 
clearly set forth, were necessary to prevent mistake, 
and to point out the identity of our Lord with the 
prophet who should come. It is not reasonable to 
expect, that the events of his life should be described 
with equal exactness, or that each remarkable action 
should be specifically foretold. It seems never to 
have been the design of Providence to overwhelm His 
creatures with the evidence of His revelations, so as to 
leave no room for unbelief; nor is it reasonable to 
expect that it should be so. Some few, however, of 
Messiah’s more signal actions are described in language 
too plain to be misinterpreted, and too striking to be 
overlooked; and his general character is laid down in 
terms, which accord exactly with the account of our 
Lord as given by the Evangelists, and with no other 
person whom the world has known. 

1. It is foretold that he shall be of no reputation, 
a despised and afflicted person, whom his people shall 


12 Micah v. 10. 
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reject, and persecute. ‘‘ For he shall grow up as a 
tender plant” (not a glorious Branch,) ‘ and as a root 
out of a dry ground; he hath no form or comeliness ; 
and when we shall see him, there is no beauty that 
we should desire him. He is despised and rejected of 
men; a man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief; and 
we hid as it were our faces from bim”™.” 

2. Again, it is predicted, that his character shall 
be meek, and gentle, and holy, and that he shall preach 
the tidings of salvation to the wretched. ‘ Behold my 
servant, whom I uphold; mine elect, in whom my soul 
delighteth ; I have put my spirit upon him. He shall 
not cry, nor lift up, nor cause his voice to be heard in 
the streets. A bruised reed shall he not break, and 
smoking flax shall he not quench’.” ‘* As a sheep 
before her shearers is dumb, so opened he not his 
mouth.” ‘ He had done no violence, neither was 
deceit found in his mouth.” And again, the pro- 
phet exclaims in the 61st chapter, ‘‘ The Spirit of the 
Lord is upon me; because the Lord hath anointed me 
to preach good tidings unto the meek; He hath sent 
me to bind up the broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty 
to the captives, and the opening of the prison to them 
that are bound”.” | 

8. His triumphant entry into Jerusalem is spoken 
of in the following terms. ‘ Rejoice greatly, O daugh- 
ter of Zion; Shout, O daughter of Jerusalem; behold, 
thy King cometh unto thee; He is just, and having 
salvation; lowly, and riding upon an ass, and upon 
a colt the foal of an ass’*.” 

4. His betrayal by Judas, and the subsequent oc- 
currences are minutely described. In the 55th Psalm, 
David, in the person of Messiah, uses this language, 
‘‘It was not an enemy that reproached me, then could 
I have borne it; neither was it he that hated me, 
that did magnify himself against me; but it was 

13 Tsaiah Liii. 2, 3. mint ft A ce Ay oA) PRs i 16 Tb. vill. 7. 
16 Th. Lili. 9. i by trix. J, 18 Zech. ix. 9. 
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thou, a man mine equal, my guide, and mine acquaint- 
ance.” And again, ‘“‘ Yea, mine own familiar friend, 
in whom I trusted, which did eat of my bread, hath 
lifted up his heel against me’’.” Even the thirty 
pieces of silver for which he was sold, and the potter’s 
field that was bought with it, are mentioned by the 
prophet Zechariah”. 

III. If thus much is said of his life and actions, 
his character and offices are still more fully set forth 
and illustrated. 

1. His divine and human nature are both re- 
peatedly alluded to. The 2d Psalm, which all the 
ancient Jews, until many centuries after Christ, have 
applied to the Messiah, and which indeed mentions 
his name*, expressly designates him as the Son of 
God. ‘The Lord said unto me, Thou art my Son, 
this day have I begotten Thee.” And again, in the 
last verse we read, “‘ Kiss the Son, lest he be angry, 
and so ye perish from the right way, &c.” To those 
who interpret this of Christ, the sense is clear and 
rational; to those who would understand it literally 
of David, it must be obscure and unmeaning. The 
Rabbi D. Kimchi, in the 12th century, appears to 
have been one of the first. who took the literal side 
of the question, and he gives a most strange account 
of this sentence, telling us that the day of David’s 
anointing accorded with the day of his heavenly birth, 
and that then the Holy Spirit was born in him. And 
the R. Salomon -Jarchi candidly informs us of the rea- 
son, which induced the later commentators thus to attri- 
bute the words to David, and not to the Messiah. ‘* Our 
Rabbis,” says he, “ mystically interpreted this psalm 
of King Messiah, but it is convenient to interpret it, 
according to the letter, of King David, in order to 
be able to answer the heretics.” 


19 Psalm xi. 20 Zech, xi. 12, 13. 
21 ¢ Against the Lord and against his Christ,”’ ver. 2. 
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The 24th Psalm, after asking who is meet to as- 
cend into the Holy Hill, and stand in the sanctuary 
of Jehovah? in prophetic anticipation of the only King 
who should be worthy, apostrophises the gates of the 
temple to admit that King within their enclosures. ‘ Lift 
up your heads, O ye gates; and be ye lift up, ye 
everlasting doors, and the King of glory shall come 
in.” Immediately the question is asked, Who is this 
glorious Sovereign, who is thus deemed pure enough 
to enter into the Holy Temple? and the answer im- 
mediately ensues: ‘‘ Jehovah strong and mighty, Je- 
hovah mighty in battle.” We leave the inference to 
the candour of the, reader. 

In the 45th Psalm, which the Targums applied 
to Christ, and which our Saviour and St Paul quoted 
to the Jews, as generally so understood amongst them, 
we have ‘“‘ Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever: 
the sceptre of thy kingdom is a right sceptre. Thou 
lovest righteousness, and hatest iniquity: therefore God, 
even Thy God, hath anointed Thee with the oil of 
gladness above thy fellows.” Ver. 6, 7. 

In Isaiah, chap. ix., is a magnificent and unanswer- 
able prediction of an incarnation of the great Jehovah. 
*‘Unto us a Son is born, unto us a child is given: 
and the government shall be upon his shoulder: and 
his name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, the 
mighty God, the everlasting Father, the Prince of 
Peace.” In Jeremiah xxiii. 5, 6. it is prophesied that 
“the Lord will raise up unto David a righteous Branch, 
in whose days, Judah and Israel shall be saved, and 
His name shall be called Jehovah our Righteous- 
ness.” 

Passages like these, which thus corroborate each 
other, should seem to set at defiance the sophistry 
of the disciples of Socinus, and the Socinian Jews of 
our day. We may leave them here in their pure 
and native significance, convinced that they need no 


22 Tsaiah ix. 6. 
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comment, and can admit of no refutation. If they 
prove not that the expected Messiah was to be both 
God and man, we can see no force in language, and 
no meaning in words. 

2. We have already so largely discussed the 
most important prediction of our Saviour’s office of a 
Prophet, that we may pass this over without farther 
comment. 

3. Ina passage already cited”, it is foretold, that 
he, whose name is the Branch, ‘‘shall sit as a Priest 
upon his throne.” And in the 110th Psalm, a chap- 
ter too utterly inapplicable to David, for any to have 
dreamed of such an application, we read, ‘“‘ The Lord 
hath sworn, and will not repent, Thou art a priest 
for ever after the order of Melchizedec.” To enter 
into a long disquisition concerning the nature of this 
priesthood, is impossible in this place, and to attempt 
a brief one, after the masterly reasoning of the Apostle 
in the 7th of Hebrews, would be presumptuous, and 
vain. We have already shewn the significance of the 
Aaronic priesthood, as typical of Christ’s, and the 
author of the above named Epistle, has satisfactorily 
explained the superiority and adaptation of that ac- 
cording to the order of Melchizedec. 

4. It can hardly be necessary to shew that the 
Prophets foretell that the Messiah shall be a King; 
the name Messiah signifies no less, and passages are 
so numerous, that the only difficulty would be, to 
select the most: striking. We may however notice, 
that he is spoken of as a spiritual and eternal sove- 
reign, and more particularly as the Sovereign over 
Israel. Thus it is said, ‘‘ Thy throne, O God, is for 
ever and ever: a sceptre of righteousness is the sceptre 
of thy kingdom*™.” <‘* Of the increase of his government 
and peace there shall be no end.” So he is called 
“the Prince of Peace”’.” It is said that ‘in the day 
of his power, his people shall offer free will offerings 


23 Zechariah vi. 12. a Peal XLV: 6. 25 Tsaiah ix. 6, 7. 
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in the beauty of holiness*.” He is said ‘‘to sit on 
his throne as a Priest*’;” and it is declared that ‘in 
his days shall be abundance of peace so long as the 
world endureth*.” Now all these phrases point evi- 
dently to a spiritual dominion, rather than an earthly 
one, and to an everlasting, certainly not a temporal do- 
minion. Such language could never have been applied 
to an ordinary deliverer and conqueror, such as the 
Jews now look for; nor do we believe it can suit any 
kind of sovereignty so well as that spiritual and divine 
government, of which our Lord spoke, when he said 
before the Roman Procurator, “‘My kingdom is not 
of this world.” 

But again, he is expressly called the King of 
Israel. ‘* Rejoice, O daughter of Jerusalem; behold, 
thy King cometh, &c.”;” and indeed in almost all the 
predictions of his sovereignty, he is spoken of as the 
Ruler and Shepherd of that people. Now both liter- 
ally and spiritually will this apply to the incarnate 
Jehovah, our great Redeemer. Of Him with the ut- 
most probability have been understood all those ap- 
pearances of the Angel of God, and of the divine 
Creator himself, which are recorded in the Old Tes- 
tament. Time would fail to enter into the argument 
in detail now; many have ably handled this point 
elsewhere, and have shewn that the ancient Jews, as 
also the inspired Apostles, understood the manifesta- 
tions of God under the old dispensations, to be the 
eternal Word of Jehovah, afterwards more sensibly 
incarnate in the person of Messiah. He it was that 
first took Abraham from the land of Chaldea; He it 
was that visited the slumbers of Jacob, that appeared 
to Moses in the burning bush, that led the Israelites 
in the pillar of cloud; He it was that gave the com- 
mandment in thunder and fire from Horeb; He it 


26 Psalm cx.3. See Dr Hales’ translation of the passage. Dissertations 
on Prophecy. 


*7 Zechariah vi. 13. 28 Psalm Lxxii. 29 Zechariah ix. 
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was that rested over the mercy seat between the 
Cherubim; and He it was that reigned over Israel 
as the Monarch of the blessed Theocracy. Thus lite- 
rally has He always been the true Ruler of Israel, 
and thus when He was born at Bethlehem, it was 
rumoured that He had come into the world, who should 
be King of the Jews. But he came unto his own, 
and his own received him not; they rejected him from 
being their King, and now he reigns, and shall for 
ever reign, over the figurative Israel of God; and 
though he have not cast off utterly his people whom 
he foreknew, he is now less exclusively King over 
the literal Israelites; and more generally reigns over 
those, who, having been grafted by the divine hus- 
bandman into the old stock, have become the true 
and living branches of his heavenly vine. 

5. His last peculiar character, which we shall no- 
tice, is that of a Saviour. In various language, and 
under divers images, the salvation to be wrought by 
the Messiah, is spoken of throughout the Scriptures. 
The 40th chapter of Isaiah, which has already been 
shewn to involve a prediction of the forerunner of Christ, 
abounds with the language of consolation, and the pro- 
mise of forgiveness. It is prophesied of the coming 
of the Saviour, that ‘‘the people who walked in dark- 
ness shall see a great light®;” that when “the rod 
shall come out of Jesse, and a Branch grow out of 
his roots, the wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and 
the sucking child shall play on the hole of the asp;” 
and that “the earth shall be full of the knowledge 
of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea*.” It is 
declared again, that in the days of the righteous Branch, 
‘‘ Judah shall be saved and Israel shall dwell safely*.” 
The King of Israel is foretold as about to come to 
Zion, “meek and having salvation®;” and then is 
added, ‘‘ As for thee, O Jerusalem, by the blood of 


30 Isaiah ix. 2. 31 Tb. x. 1. 
32 Tbh. xxiii, 6. 33 Zech. ix. 9. 
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the covenant, I have sent forth thy prisoners out of 
the pit wherein is no water. ‘Turn ye to the strong- 
hold, ye prisoners of hope; even to-day do I declare 
that I will render double unto thee*.”. The 13th 
chapter of Zechariah is full of promises of delivery 
from sin, and is clearly connected with the death of 
the Messiah. ‘In that day,” it is said, ‘‘a fountain 
shall be opened in the house of David, and to the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem for sin and for uncleanness.” 
In the 55th of Isaiah, the freeness of the mercies of- 
fered through Christ, are beautifully described as the 
giving of drink to the thirsty. ‘Ho, every one that 
thirsteth, come ye to the waters, and he that hath no 
money, come ye, buy and eat; yea, come, buy wine and 
milk, without money and without price. Incline your 
ear, and come unto me; hear, and your soul shall live; 
and I will make an everlasting covenant with you, 
even the sure mercies of David. Behold, I have 
given him (i.e. David), for a witness to the people, 
a leader and commander to the people®.” Could the 
words of an Apostle be much more explicit? 

Indeed in all the prophets, salvation is connected 
with the predictions of Messiah, but the 53d of Isaiah, 
perhaps the most important chapter in the Old Tes- 
tament, is that which most fully sets forth the benefits 
of the Saviour’s passion to the necessities of man. As, 
however, we shall soon have to review it more fully, 
we must reserve this for a farther consideration. 

IV. Having now considered some of the principal 
prophecies of our Saviour’s birth, life, and character ; 
we come next to those which concern his death and 
sufferings, his resurrection and ascension. Already 
we have had occasion to notice psalms composed by 
David (who, as we have seen, was an illustrious type 
of Christ) in which he sets forth not his own character, 
but that of the Redeemer, in anticipation of whom he 
penned the plaintive songs of sorrow, and awakened 


34 Zechariah ix. 11, 12. 35 Isaiah Lv. 1—4. 
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the lyre of gladness. Interpreting his language, in 
these places, we must ever have recourse to the records 
of history, which only can explain the announcements 
of prophecy or the expressions of personal feeling. In 
the history of David himself, it is difficult indeed to 
find that which can throw a light on his griefs, which 
seem more than human; or on his joys, which ascend 
to heaven; but in the history of Christ, we can trace 
fully and satisfactorily the source and subject of 
all. 

1. The sufferings and death of the Messiah are 
so minutely described in the 22d and 69th Psalms, 
that, if they had not been preserved by the unbe- 
lieving Israelites, it would have been proved long ago, 
that they were the productions of an Evangelist. 
*¢ Save me, O God, for the waters are come in unto my 
soul. For thy sake I have borne reproach. Shame 
hath covered my face. I am become a stranger to 
my brethren. The zeal of thine house hath eaten me 
up. They that sit in the gate speak against me, and 
I was the song of the drunkards. Hide not thy face 
from thy servant, for 1 am in trouble. I am full of 
heaviness. I looked for some to take pity on me, 
and there was none. They gave me gall for my 
meat, and in my thirst they gave me vinegar to drink*. 
They persecute him whom thou hast smitten, and they 
talk to the grief of those whom thou hast wounded*.” 
** Eloi, Eloi, lama sabacthani. My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me*? I am a worm and no 
man, a reproach of men, and despised of the people. 
All they that see me laugh me to scorn; they shoot 


86 Matthew xxviii. “‘They gave him vinegar to drink mingled with 
gall.”’ 

37 Psalm Lxix. 26. 

38 Matth. xxviii. 46. ‘‘ And about the ninth hour Jesus cried with a loud 
voice, saying, Eli, Eli, lama sabacthani, that is to say, My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me ?” 

Sabacthani is not to be found in the Hebrew, it is the translation of the 
Targum, 
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out the lip and shake the head, saying, he trusted in 
God that he would deliver him*®; let him deliver him, 
seeing he delighted in him. I am poured out like 
water. My strength is dried up like a potsherd ; 
and Thou hast brought me into the dust of death. 
For dogs have compassed me, the assembly of the 
wicked have inclosed me. ‘They pierced my _ hands 
and my feet. They part my garments among them”®, 
and cast lots on my vesture*’.” 

The other prophets are not less striking in their 
language, and are, perhaps, more clear in their pre- 
dictions, concerning the Saviour’s death, than even the 
Psalmist whom we have quoted. ‘After threescore 
and two weeks Messiah shall be cut off**.” ‘* Awake, 
O sword,” says Zechariah*, ‘‘ against my shepherd, 
and against the man that is my fellow, saith the Lord 
of Hosts; smite the Shepherd, and the sheep shall be 
scattered.” Plainer still are the words of the evan- 
gelical Isaiah, whose 53d chapter we have already had 
occasion to quote, and which now, for the last time, 
we shall bring forward as irrefragable demonstration, 
that the sufferings of Christ were predicted long be- 
fore His advent. <‘‘ Behold,” says the Holy Spirit, 
‘* Behold, my servant shall deal prudently, he shall 
be exalted, and extolled, and be very high. He” 
shall grow up as a tender plant, and as a root out of 
a dry ground. He is despised and rejected of men, 
a man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief. Surely 
He hath borne our griefs, and carried our sorrows. 
He was wounded for our transgressions, He was 
bruised for our iniquities; the chastisement of our 
peace was upon him, and with his stripes we are 


89 Matth. xxvii. 39, 43. “‘ And they that passed by reviled him, wagging 
their heads, and saying...... He trusted in God, let him deliver him, if he will 
have him: for he said, I am the Son of God.” 

40 Matth. xxviii. 35, ‘“‘ And they crucified Him, and parted his garments, 
casting lots.” 

41 Psalm xxii. 16—18. 42 Dan. ix. 26. 43 Zech, xiii. 7. 

44 Tsaiah nii. 16. 45 Ib. iii, 
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healed. All we like sheep have gone astray; we 
have turned every one to his own way ; and the Lord 
hath laid on him the iniquity of us all. He was 
oppressed, and he was afflicted, yet he opened not 
his mouth; he is brought as a lamb to the slaughter, 
and as a sheep before the shearers is dumb, so he 
openeth not his mouth. He was taken from prison 
and from judgement; and who shall declare his gene- 
ration? For he was cut off out of the land of the 
living: for the transgression of my people was he 
stricken. And he made his grave with the wicked, 
and with the rich in his death; because he had done 
no violence, neither was any deceit in his mouth. Yet 
it pleased the Lord to bruise him, he hath put him 
to grief: when Thou shalt make his soul an offering 
for sin, he shall see his seed, he shall prolong his 
days, and the pleasure of the Lord shall prosper in 
his hand. He shall see of the travail of his soul, and 
shall be satisfied: by his knowledge*’, shall my right- 
eous servant justify many; for he shall bear their 
iniquities. Therefore will I divide him a portion 
with the great, and he shall divide the spoil with 
the strong; because he hath poured out his soul unto 
death; and he was numbered with the transgressors, 
and he bare the sin of many, and made intercession 
for the transgressors.” 

Now, of whom could this have been said? The 
Jews admit, that Isaiah intended it not of himself, but 
of another; nor does it appear with what propriety 
it could have been spoken of that prophet. Of whom 
then did he speak? Of Jeremiah, as some suppose? 
Surely not. How did that prophet make his soul 
an offering for sin? How was ,the chastisement of 
men’s peace upon him? and how could he be said 
to have ‘‘ opened not his mouth” before the oppressors, 
who, as Bishop Chandler remarks, confesses of him- 
self, ‘‘that he cursed the day of his birth,” expostu- 


46 Or by ‘‘ the knowledge of Him,”’ see Lowth in Joc. 
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lated with God, and prayed that he “ might see God’s 
vengeance on his enemies*’? Again, could it have 
been said, as is now pretended, of the whole nation 
of Israel in their dispersion and affliction? Truly, if 
it could not apply to Jeremiah, much less could it 
apply to the Jews. Unquestionably, they bare not 
the sorrrows of others, but their own. They were 
smitten not for the offences of others, but their own, 
which, by the admission of their historian Josephus, 
cried to heaven for vengeance, above those of all the 
nations upon earth. Nor again, can it be held for 
a moment, that they have endured their calamities 
in silence and submission. Every one acquainted with 
their history knows their impatience and impetuosity ; 
and so far from being righteous, they have long been 
noted, both in ancient and modern times, as corrupt 
and profligate’. 

But their own Targumist has applied it to the 
Messiah; and if ever prophecy was accomplished on 
earth, this prophecy was accomplished in Jesus”. It 
cannot be necessary to shew its fulfilment at length. 
His death and sufferings, his atonement and mediation, 
his condemnation by Pilate, his crucifixion between 
two transgressors, and his burial in his own sepulchre 
by the rich man Joseph of Arimathea, are circum- 
stances which strike the mind at once on the perusal of 
this prediction. Had a Christian desired to describe 


47 Jeremiah xx. 14; xii. 12. See Chandler's Defence, Chap. 11. § 1. 

48 Deuteronomy ix. 5. 

49 'Fhe modern school of German divines of course deny the applicability 
of this prophecy to Christ ; a circumstance which might naturally be expected 
from our knowledge, that such an application is both consonant with reason, 
and calculated to confirm the evidence of revelation. To take an example of 
their reasoning, they say that our Saviour cannot be said ‘to have opened not 
his mouth,” as though this must be taken in its exactly literal sense ; swhereas 
it may surely mean no more than what is said by St Peter, that *‘ when he 
was reviled, he reviled not again; when he suffered, he threatened not; but 
committed himself to Him that judgeth righteously.” 1 Pet. ii. 23. Fora 
very learned and able confutation of some notions of Professor Gesenius on 


this subject, see Sermons and Dissertations, by Professor Lee, Diss, 1. 
part 11. § 6. 
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the sufferings of his Saviour, he could not have chosen 
fitter words than those which were written by Isaiah 
700 years before his birth. 

2. Ifthen, we have such explicit accounts of the 
death and passion of our Redeemer, the Old Testament 
is not without notices of his resurrection and ascension. 
‘** Thou wilt not,” says the Psalmist, ‘“‘ leave my soul 
in Hades”, neither wilt thou suffer thine Holy One 
to see corruption,” language which St Stephen clearly 
shewed could never have been applied by David to 
himself. ‘Thou hast ascended up on high, thou 
hast led captivity captive; and hast received gifts for 
men, yea, even for the ungodly, that the Lord God 
should dwell among them?!” Even the session at 
the right hand of God_is spoken of in a passage be- 
fore cited. ‘The Lory said unto my Lord, sit Thou 
on my right hand, until I make thine enemies Thy 
footstool®.” It is true that notices of this kind, if 
unfulfilled by manifest coincidence with fact, might 
have been misunderstood; but when the accordance 
with the events of our Saviour’s life are thus remark- 
able, we are bound to perceive them. It is not the 
nature of prophecy to be express and specific; when 
once it becomes so, it 1s no longer prophecy but his- 
tory, no matter whether of the past or the future ; 
and we believe that scattered intimations, such as 
those now produced, are in their respective relations, 
not less satisfactory than more detailed predictions. 

V. The next portion of our subject, to which we 
are to direct our attention, concerns the events, by 
which the ascension is followed, and which may be 
said to complete the account of the life and actions 
of Christ. The Gospel dispensation, which was then 
introduced, is perpetually called, by our Lord, the 
kingdom of God or of heaven, and the bringing in of 


5° Or ‘‘my body in the graye,” as Bishop Warburton will translate ‘w5) 
OjRWa. 
5S} Psalm Lxviii. 18. 52 Th. cx. 1. 
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this kingdom by our Lord and His Holy Spirit, are 
the principal points, which we may expect to find 
mentioned by the Old Testament writers. 

1. Accordingly we discover expressions clearly indi- 
cative of the effusion of the Holy Ghost on the disciples, 
at the ever memorable feast of Pentecost, which laid the 
foundation for the universal church of Christ in later 
times. The prophet Joel, after discoursing of the judge- 
ment of God against the rebellious Israelites, and his 
mercy in calling them from Assyria and Babylon, pro- 
ceeds to promise future blessings, which should succeed 
their return from captivity. ‘And it shall come to pass, 
that I will pour my Spirit on all flesh; and your 
sons and your daughters shall prophesy, your old men 
shall dream dreams, and your young men shall see 
visions: and also upon the servants and upon the hand- 
maids, in those days, will I pour out my Spirit. And 
I will shew wonders in heaven and earth, &c.*” The 
apostle Peter®™ paraphrases the words “after this” by 
‘in the last days;” the Rabbi D. Kimchi confirms this 
paraphrase as being that adopted by the Jews, and it 
is well known that this period was universally under- 
stood to signify the days of Messiah®. At this time 
then, it is promised that the Lord would pour his Spirit 
on all flesh (which Abarbinel informs us ‘‘ comprehends 
all sorts of men of whasoever nation they be,”) and 
that the power of prophesying, the gift of heavenly 
knowledge, should be conreHren on the descendants of 
those whom Joel was addressing, though perhaps not 
wholly confined to them. These and many farther won- 
ders, the Almighty declares that he will perform before 
a certain event, which is called, in a subsequent verse, 
‘“‘the great and the terrible day of the Lord.” Omit- 
ting for the present to examine what this day may 
signify, let us now see how this promise was accom- 


53 Joel ii. 28—30. 54 Acts ii. 17. 


°° See Pocock on this passage, who quotes Kimchi and Abarbinel as 
in the text, 
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plished, as St Peter asserts it was, on the day of 
Pentecost, and the times immediately succeeding it. 

It is said that the Lord would “pour abundantly® ” 
his Holy Spirit, the author of all graces and gifts from 
above, on all the world. Now this took place when 
the new dispensation, brought in by our Saviour, abo- 
lished the partition wall between Jew and Gentile, and 
opened a way of access to God for all mankind; when 
the Lord Jesus sent forth the Holy Ghost, in greater 
abundance than he ever before had come or has since 
descended, on the first converts to his church, raising 
the drooping spirits of the Apostles, and bringing thou- 
sands at a time to the religion of the gospel. Again, 
the descendants of those addressed by the prophet Joel, 
were especially blessed with the gifts of wisdom and 
prophecy, and miraculous powers. ‘The Jews, who 
were in every respect the first converts to Christianity, 
became Apostles, teachers, founders of the church ; 
they wrought wonders and spoke with divers tongues, 
they saw visions and dreamed dreams, and in a manner 
utterly unprecedented, became instruments in the hand 
of God, for declaring his will and displaying his power. 
And thus was fulfilled that saying which our Lord 
himself spoke, when he declared, that, though John 
the Baptist was greater than any prophet that preceded 
him, the least prophet of the new dispensation should 
be greater than he. 

2. The establishment of a Gentile church, and 
the abolition of ‘all national distinctions, which we have 
seen alluded to in the above quotation, are so fre- 
quently spoken of in the Old Testament, that it seems 
hardly necessary to do more than mention them. In 
the 22d Psalm, in immediate connexion with our Sa- 
viour’s sufferings, we find it said, that ‘all the ends 
of the earth shall remember and return unto the 
Lord®™.” It is foretold by Isaiah®, «‘' That the earth 


-%6 The word used is Jyown. 57 Ps, xxii, 27. 58 Isai. xi, 9, 
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waters cover the sea.” It is said of Messiah, that 
‘He should bring forth judgement unto the Gentiles®;” 
that he “should be a light to the Gentiles, and sal- 
vation to the ends of the earth®;” that ‘*he should 
sprinkle many nations®',” and that ‘‘ nations which knew 
him not should run unto him®.” He is termed ‘the 
Desire of all nations®:” and it is predicted that, ‘in 
the day when the Lord shall come to dwell in Zion, 
many nations shall be joined unto the Lord™.” Every 
one who is the least conversant with the writings of 
the Hebrew prophets must know, that these are but 
few of the passages which concern the calling of a 
Gentile church in the days of Messiah. But it is 
needful to remark, 

3. That the Jews are every where spoken of as 
the first founders of this church, and the first fruits 
of the Spirit of God. ‘Thus in the passage, which 
was lately adduced from Joel, though the Spirit was 
to be poured on all flesh, he was to descend more 
especially on the children of the Israelites; and the 
prophet adds, that ‘* whosoever shall call on the name 
of Jehovah, shall be delivered, for in mownt Zion shall 
be deliverance, and in the remnant whom the Lord 
shall call.” It is said again, that in the last days, 
many people shall go up to the house of God in 
Juda, “for out of Zion shall go forth the law, and 
the word of the Lord from Jerusalem®.” The church 
of the Hebrews is called to ‘‘arise and shine, for its 
light is come;” and then it is predicted that ‘‘ Gen- 
tiles should come to her light, and kings to the bright- 
ness of her rising®®.” 

4. Now all these events connected with our 
Lord’s advent, and the establishing of his kingdom, 
are frequently said to precede some great judgement 

59 Isaiah xxii. I. 60: 1b! xLix.'4. Sl“ Ibs Bate 15. 
62 Ib. Ly. 5. 63 Haggai ii, 7. 64 Zech. ii. 10, 11. 
65 Tsai. ii. 1. and Mic, iv. 1. 66 Isai, Lx. l—th 
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which God shall inflict. For instance, .we saw that 
the great and terrible day of the Lord was to succeed 
the pouring of his Spirit on all flesh®. It is pro- 
phesied of Christ, that he comes “to proclaim the 
great and acceptable day of the Lord, and the day of 
vengeance of our God®.” In Zechariah” it is fore- 
told, in connexion with Messiah’s death, that the Lord 
will try the people, will bring the third part of them 
through the fire, and refine them as silver is refined. 
And when Malachi declares that the Lord, ‘‘ the mes- 
senger of the covenant should come suddenly to his 
temple,” he immediately adds, “but who shall abide 
the day of his coming, and who shall stand when he 
appeareth.” And so Elias is said to be sent “ be- 
fore the great and dreadful day of the Lord.” 
The Jews have always been ready to apply pre- 
dictions of this kind to the destruction of Gog and 
Magog, which, in some manner or other, they always 
contrive to mix up with the victorious appearance of 
King Messiah; and many Christians have of late been 
too apt to see in them the battle of Armageddon, and 
the destruction of the enemies of the church, at some 
yet future period, when, as they assert, our Lord shall 
come again to reign in person over the nations of the 
earth. If, however, we examine carefully the passages 
of Scripture in which these prophecies occur, we shall 
more frequently see the threats of vengeance, in the 
connexion of which we are speaking, to be directed 
against the rebellious Israelites, than against the other 
nations of the earth. It is obviously the Jews who 
are to be refined by fire, and against whom is pro- 
claimed the dreadful day of the Lord, which none 
shall be able to abide. If then we remember the 
awful events which followed the first preaching of 
Christianity, the utter misery of the Israelites, the 
total subversion of their city and their temple, none 


67 Joel ii. 31. See above. 68 Tsai. Lxi. 2. 
69 Zech. xiii. 7, 8, 9. 70 Mal, iii. 1, 2. and iv. 5. 
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escaping but the disciples of Christ, their oppression 
by the Romans, their dispersion in the nations, their 
desertion by their God; we can scarcely be at a loss 
to comprehend why the day of vengeance is so ex- 
pressly coupled with the coming of the Saviour, and 
the wished-for consolation of Israel. ‘*Woe unto you,” 
said the prophet, ‘‘ Woe unto you, that desire the day 
of the Lord! To what end is it to you? The day 
of the Lord is darkness and not light.” 

5. But beyond even these times, we have predic- 
tions of our Lord’s kingdom. It is expressly foretold, 
in numerous places of the Old Testament, that it shall 
spread throughout the world, and cover the whole sur- 
face of the earth; that the Messiah ‘shall have do- 
minion from sea to sea, and from the river to the 
ends of the earth”;” that ‘*the abundance of the sea 
should be converted unto him, and all the forces of the 
sea should come unto him”’;” and that “the whole earth 
should be full of the knowledge of the Lord.” To as- 
sert that these predictions are yet fulfilled, is not our 
object or desire, but to see them fulfilling year by year, 
and day by day, can form no unsatisfactory evidence, 
that prophecy is still that same unerring guide, which in 
former times was a light shining in-a dark place, but 
which is now almost hidden in the effulgence of day. 

VI. The last division of our argument, at which 
we are now arrived, leads us to shew that the exact 
period of our Saviour’s advent was expressly fixed 
and predicted. 

1, The 2d and 7th chapters of Daniel, contain 
an account of the fortunes, and prowess of four great 
kingdoms, which are said to bear rule over all the 
earth”. The first, is represented as the head of a 
golden image, and as a lion with eagle’s wings, and is 
expressly said to be the kingdom of Nebuchadnezzar. 
The second, which is to succeed Nebuchadnezzar’s 


71 Amos v. 18. 72 Psalm Lxxii. 8. 
73 Isaiah Lx. 5. 74 Daniel ii. 39. 
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kingdom, is likened to the breast and arms of . the 
same image, composed of silver, and to a beast like a 
bear, which raised itself on one side, and which, it 
can hardly be doubted, corresponds with the ram with 
two horns of the 8th of Daniel, whose one horn is 
higher than the other, and the higher came up last. 
This is explained as being the Medo-Persian Empire”, 
of which the latter branch of Persia became more power- 
ful than the original kingdom of the Medes. The 
third kingdom is symbolized by the belly and thighs 
of brass, and by a leopard with four heads and four 
wings; which clearly corresponds with the goat. of 
chapter vill, whose great horn is succeeded by “four 
notable ones, towards the four winds of heaven,” and 
which is explained to be the Grecian Empire”; i.e. 
the empire of Alexander, which, after his death, was 
divided into four monarchies. The fourth and_ last 
kingdom, is diverse from all the rest, and in both 
visions is represented as exceedingly strong. In the 
first, it appears under the form of legs and feet of 
iron having ten toes, and it is described as subduing 
and breaking in pieces the other kingdoms, as iron 
subdues and breaks all things. In the second, it is 
‘a beast dreadful and terrible, and strong exceedingly, 
having great iron teeth, devouring, and breaking in 
pieces the other beasts, and stamping the residue with 
its feet.” And from its head spring ten horns. 

The parallelism betweem these visions is too clear 
to admit dispute, requiring only to be stated, in order 
to obtain assent, and the general sense of both is then 
easily to be ascertained. We have seen that the three 
first kingdoms represented in the visions, denoted the 
three great Empires of the earth, viz. the Babylonish, 
the Medo-Persian, and the Greco-Macedonian Empire. 
The fourth is explained to be another, greater than 
them all, which shall succeed the Macedonian, and 
subdue the rest; and it is also clear from the ex- 

75 Daniel viii. 20. 76 Tb. viii, 2]. 
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planation of the ten toes, and ten horns, that it is of 
vast extent, containing many nations within itself, some 
united, and some disunited from each other. 

Now, as the body of the two visions is the same, 
so we find a similar conclusion to both. In the former, 
it is said, “that in the days of these kings” (that is 
evidently not before the last arose), ‘‘the God of 
heaven should set up a kingdom, which should con- 
sume all the kingdoms and stand for ever;” and this 
kingdom of God is represented, at first, as a stone 
hewn without hands, which grows and increases until 
it becomes a mountain. In the second vision, it is 
said, that the judgement shall sit on the beasts, and 
the kingdom shall be given to the saints of the most 
High, whose kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, and 
whom all dominions shall serve; and this is symbolized 
by the sitting in judgement of the Ancient of days, 
with the Son of man appearing in the clouds and re- 
ceiving “dominion and glory and a kingdom, so that 
all nations should serve him: His dominion is an ever- 
lasting dominion, and which shall not pass away.” 

Now the Jews, both ancient and modern, are una- 
nimous in admitting that the stone, which became a 
mountain, and the Son of man, who came before the 
Ancient of days, do both designate the Messiah: and 
indeed it is impossible to conceive any sense but this, 
which could have been attached to them. If then 
these premises be admitted, and this interpretation of 
the visions be deemed correct, we can then easily ob- 
tain (at least within certain limits) an approximate 
date for the manifestation of the predicted King. 

Three Empires had appeared from the commence- 
ment of this prophecy, when Alexander’s kingdom was 
raised on the ruins of Grecian liberty, and Persian 
power; and when the fourth should succeed that, we 
might expect that He should come, whose all the 
kingdoms were to be, who should be at first as a 
rough and unseemly stone, but at last become a moun- 
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tain that fills the earth; set at nought by the builders, 
but honoured and exalted of God. Accordingly, when 
the conquests of Czsar prepared the way for the 
mightiest monarchy that ever bore sway, the Jews 
lifted up their heads, knowing that their redemption 
drew nigh; and many at that time believed, (and the 
report went out into all the earth,) that God would 
speedily comfort his people. 

That the Roman empire was that fourth great 
kingdom, we need not stay to demonstrate. What 
other succeeded and subdued all the rest, being strong 
as iron, and stamping and breaking to pieces all na- 
tions? The period which must be fixed, for the rise 
and full power of this, is clearly the accession of the 
Emperor Augustus; when the arms of the first Ceasar 
had brought nearly the whole earth under his dominion. 
This was about 23 years before the birth of Jesus 
Christ”, and thus we obtain one limit assigned for the 
coming of the Reedeemer. 

Another limit, which to use a mathematical illus- 
tration, we may term the ‘superior limit” for this 
event, will appear from the prophecies that Messiah 
should come before the destruction of Jerusalem and 
its temple. Thus Malachi assures the Jews, that the 
“Angel of the Covenant, in whom they delighted, 
should come suddenly to his temple.” Haggai fore- 
tels, that the glory of the second temple should be 
greater than that of the first, and that because of the 
presence of the Desire of all nations. Now, that this 
promise had reference to the temple which was then 
building under Zerubbabel and Joshua, the most 
cursory survey of the chapter must convince any un- 
prejudiced reader; and hence we conclude, that the 
second temple should be glorified by the coming of 
the desire of all nations, even the Lord, the Angel 
of the Covenant in whom they delighted. We have 
already adduced prophecies confirmatory of these, which 
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prove that Messiah’s advent should be followed by the 
destruction of Jerusalem; and hence we find that, if 
He came at all, it should have been before the time 
that the army of Titus besieged the Holy City, and 
burned the Sanctuary and razed it to the ground. 
Now this took place about a.p. 70, and thus we are 
already reduced to the narrow space of less than a 
century, during which our Lord should have come. 

Another limit we have before considered in an 
earlier chapter, in which it was shewn, that Shiloh 
should come before the sceptre departed from Judah, 
which (to give it its utmost latitude) was certainly ac- 
complished when the government passed from the hands 
of Archelaus, about 12 years after the birth of Christ. 
And thus we arrive at the conclusion, that the birth 
of the Messiah should have occurred between the years 
23 before a certain event, and 12 years after that 
event; that is, it should have happened during a 
period of 35 years, in which Jesus of Nazareth was 
born at Bethlehem. 

2. Having thus seen that the time, at which our 
Lord was born, corresponded accurately with the dates 
assigned in the prophets, we come next to consider a 
prediction which fixed precisely the year of another 
portion of his life. The celebrated prophecy of the 
70 weeks has occupied so much attention, and filled 
so many volumes of controversy, that we can never 
hope to give more than a brief account of the evidence 
which it affords to our holy religion; yet this sketch 
would be incomplete, if we were to omit some notice 
of so important a part of our subject. Daniel had 
been confessing his sins, and those of his people, and 
praying for the holy mountain of God, when the 
angel Gabriel is sent to comfort him, and deliver 
to him an important promise in the following words. 
«Seventy weeks are determined upon thy people, and 
upon thy holy city, to finish the transgression, and 
to make an end of sins, and to make reconciliation 
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for iniquity, and to bring in everlasting righteousness, 
and to seal up the vision and prophecy, and to anoint 
the Most Holy. Know therefore, and understand, 
that from the going forth of the commandment to 
restore and to build Jerusalem unto the Messiah the 
Prince shall be seven weeks, and threescore and two 
weeks: the street shall be built again, and the wall, 
even in troublous times. And after threescore and 
two weeks shall Messiah be cut off, but not for him- 
self: and the people of the prince that shall come 
shall destroy the city and the sanctuary; and the end 
thereof shall be with a flood, and unto the end of the 
war desolations are determined. And he shall con- 
firm the covenant with many for one week: and in 
the midst of the week he shall cause the sacrifice and 
the oblation to cease, and for the overspreading of 
abominations he shall make it desolate, even until the 
consummation, and that determined shall be poured 
upon the desolate.” 

The questions to be determined concerning this 
passage are, Ist, the periods assigned. 2dly, The 
events predicted; and 3dly, The point of time from 
which the calculation is to be dated. 

1. The periods assigned are seventy weeks, and 
seven weeks, and sixty-two weeks, and one week ; 
and it is a question whether these weeks signify weeks 
of days or weeks of years, inasmuch as the law had 
weeks and sabbaths of years as well as of days. Now as 
70 weeks make 490 days, or little more than one year, 
after which time none of the events predicted took place, 
we are reduced to the alternative, that weeks of years, 
and not common weeks, are intended in this place. 
Another point to be determined is, whether these 
were lunar or solar years, which would make a con- 
siderable difference in the calculations; but if we 
remember that the Jews, although their months may 
have been lunar, yet always used intercalary months, in 
order that their great festivals might always occur at the 
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proper seasons, we shall have little reason to doubt 
that these years, which, like the sacred, were counted 
by weeks, were also, like the sacred years, solar—at 
least for all purposes of general computation. 

2. 'The incidents foretold are variously to occur 
after the particular periods of time assigned in the 
prediction. The round period of 70 weeks, or 490 
years, is said to be determined upon the people for 
the finishing of transgression, the making reconcili- 
ation for iniquity, the bringing in the righteousness 
of ages, and the anointing of the Most Holy; by- 
which we may understand that, before the conclusion 
of these 70 weeks, these important events will be on 
the point of accomplishment; although we may remark 
that, as the 490 years form clearly a round number, it 
will be unnecessary to prove that the very year and 
day corresponded in the prophecy and its fulfilment. 

The next point to be observed is, that another 
more definite period, which is called seven weeks and 
sixty and two weeks, or sixty-nine weeks, is said to 
be determined to the time of Messiah the prince. 
Again, after these sixty and two weeks, it is said, that 
Messiah shall be cut off; and then follows a prophecy 
of the destruction of the city and sanctuary, and deso- 
lation, and cessation of sacrifice. From all which we 
may conclude, that to the coming of Messiah are 69 
weeks, or 483 years, that after that period he should be 
cut off, and that within 70 weeks, (to use round num- 
bers,) the whole should be fulfilled. 

38. The time, from which these periods are to 
commence, is expressly said to be the going forth of 
the commandment to build Jerusalem; and it is added, 
‘the street shall be built and the wall, even in trou- 
blous times.” Now there were three separate reigns 
of Persian monarchs, in which decrees went forth con- 
cerning the rebuilding of the temple; namely, the 
reign of Cyrus, the reign of Darius, and the reign of 
Artaxerxes. 
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i. The decree of Cyrus was fulfilled only in small 
part, the foundation only of the temple being laid, and 
then the whole work being stopped by the malice of 
the adversaries and the decree of Artaxerxes. Nothing 
whatever is said in this about the building of Jerusalem, 
the street, or the walls; and if we calculate 483, or 490 
years from this period, we shall find that nothing re- 
markable occurred at their conclusion. 

2. 'The decree of Darius was merely a confirma- 
tion of that by Cyrus, though it was somewhat more 
fully executed, inasmuch as the temple was then finished 
and dedicated, notwithstanding opposition and delays. 
But it has been supposed, that this decree was not the 
only one which went forth in this reign, since it appears 
that Haggai the prophet proclaimed the word of the 
Lord in the second year of this Darius, commanding 
the multitude to build the temple; and this, it is 
argued, agrees better with the idea conveyed by the 
word ‘ commandment” (927) in Daniel, than a decree 
from a sovereign of Persia. We must remark, how- 
ever, that this word does not by any means necessarily 
signify, when standing by itself, ‘‘ the commandment 
of God,” but, on the contrary, is just as likely to sig- 
nify any other command, being generally found with 
some qualifying word to express the authority from 
whence it came, which is not more frequently the 
Almighty than any temporal sovereign or ruler; nor 
is it ever found alone in the sense of ‘‘ the word of 
the Lord.” Those also who would date from this 
reign, suppose that this Darius was Darius Nothus, 
an opinion which was held by many of the early 
writers of the church, and by Scaliger, Mede, Allix, 
&c., among more modern divines. If, however, we 
examine the list of Persian sovereigns given by Ezra, 
we shall find the succession to be, Cyrus, Ahasuerus, 
Artaxerxes, Darius, which exactly agrees in number 
with those assigned by Herodotus under the titles, 
Cyrus, Cambyses, Smerdis the Magian, and Darius 
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Hystaspes; which, allowing for the common pheno- 
menon of different names, would lead us to conclude, 
that the Darius of Ezra coincided with the Darius 
Hystaspes of profane history. Dr Prideaux has shewn 
at length the identity of these two characters, and if 
this be admitted, we shall find some difficulty in dis- 
covering an event which could in any measure justify 
us in dating from the second year of this monarch. 

3. The third decree, which was made, was that 
of Artaxerxes, who, in the 7th year of his reign”, 
sent Ezra with a command to all. people to assist in 
the building and furnishing of the temple, and in the 
20th year of his reign”, sent Nehemiah with permission 
to build and restore the streets and walls of Jerusa- 
lem. That the king concerned in both these trans- 
actions, was Artaxerxes Longimanus, appears probable 
from the fact of his name occurring in Ezra so soon 
after that of Darius, and has been rendered, we believe, 
certain by Dr Prideaux*, in his discussion on this sub- 
ject. Now, the commandment, which went forth in the 
7th year of this monarch’s reign, is recorded in the 7th 
chapter of Ezra, and is more full and express than any 
of the decrees which preceded it, and also was more 
punctually and completely fulfilled; but the point of 
most importance to be noticed in it is, that it appears 
probably to have extended not merely to the temple, 
but also to the building of the walls and the city. It 
must be remembered, that the permission given to 
Nehemiah in the 20th year of his reign, cannot, for a 
moment, be called a decree or commandment, but was 
merely a grant of leave to Nehemiah to go and super- 
intend the building of the walls, accompanied by a 
letter to the keeper of the royal forests to supply 
wood for the beams. But we read also, that after the 
decree of the 7th of Artaxerxes, Ezra considered one 
consequence of that decree to be, that ‘‘ God had ex- 
tended his mercy to them, to give them a reviving 
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to set up the house of their God, and to repair the 
desolations thereof, and to give them a wall in Judah 
and in Jerusalem*'.” It appears then, that this mo- 
narch issued a decree, which was considered as equi- 
valent to a command to build the temple and the city, 
and which, 13 years afterwards, induced Nehemiah to 
request that he might be allowed to go down to Jeru- 
salem, in order to set in motion the operations which 
were to be directed towards the repairing of the 
walls and bulwarks. 

Now, though we should be unwilling to assert 
that this is unquestionably the only solution which 
can be given of the prophecy in question; we may 
confidently ask, whether this does not appear to be a 
very probable, if not the only assignable, period for 
the commencement of the 62 weeks, which were to be 
counted from the ‘‘ commandment to build Jerusalem, 
when the street and the wall should be built again in 
troublous times.” The date then, of the accession of 
Artaxerxes, is fixed by the canon of Ptolemy, which 
is supported by Dr Prideaux, at about 464 B.c., which 
would make the date of this decree about 458 B.c.; 
from which, counting 483 years, we arrive at A.D. 25, 
being the 30th year of our Saviour’s life, and that in 
which he began his public ministration. | 

Let us now see whether in this year, the events 
foretold were really brought to pass, and whether, 
on the whole, this adjustment of the dates will suit 
the nature of the prophecy. The principal date then, 
which occurs twice, and embraces 69 weeks, is divided 
into two separate periods, viz. 7 weeks or 49 years, 
and 62 weeks or 434 years. It is not at all explained 
what shall happen at the end of the seven weeks, but, 
as it is separated from the rest of the date, we may 
expect to find something remarkable connected with 
it. We have never seen it noticed, that these seven 
weeks form exactly a week of weeks corresponding 


$1 Ezra ix. 9. 
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to a Jubilean period, and to the lapse of time between 
the Passover and the feast of the First Fruits. Now, 
the latter of these two periods, was that which inter- 
vened between the first offering of the first fruits of 
the harvest on the second day of the paschal feast* 
and the last offering of first fruits in the shape of two 
wheaten loaves, after which, the rest of the harvest 
was considered as holy. ‘The former period was that 
which elapsed between two Jubilees or years of redemp- 
tion, in which years the land had rest, and was purified 
from the pollution which it had acquired. Dr Pri- 
deaux has rendered it highly probable, that from the 
seventh year of Artaxerxes to the events mentioned in 
Nehemiah xii. xill. were just 49 years, i.e. from the 
going forth of the edict, to the dedication of the walls 
and the purification of the land from strange marriages ; 
during which lapse of time, the first fruits of the new 
Jewish commonwealth were gathering in, and at the 
beginning and end of which, the first fruits of repent- 
ance and thanksgiving were offered before the Lord®. 
Without pretending to assert that this was the un- 
doubted meaning of the prophet’s words, we cannot but 
believe that the exact coincidence of these seven weeks 
with the so frequently repeated periods of the Levitical 
law, would strike the mind of those to whom the pre- 
diction was delivered, and, as there is nothing in 
Daniel to indicate what shall happen at the end of 
the seven weeks, we imagine this explanation must 
be sufficient to satisfy us; for by this, the seven weeks 
would comprehend the time during which that was to 
be completed, of which the edict so expressly mentioned 
was the beginning; and, therefore, the end of the seven 
weeks would form a natural sera for the recommence- 
ment of the next prophetic period of sixty-two weeks. 
From this point then, (viz. the 15th year of Darius 
Nothus, 8.c. 409,) counting sixty-two weeks, we arrive, 
as before remarked, at a.p. 25, the 30th year of our Sa- 


82 Levit. xxiii. 15. 88 See Ezra ix. x., and Nehem. xii. xiii. 
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viour’s life; about which year, according to St Luke™, 
he was baptized by John, and entered into his minis- 
try. Now we contend, that this corresponds more 
accurately with the words of Daniel, than any other 
interpretation which has been given of them. He 
tells us, there are to be seven, and sixty-two weeks, 
““to Messiah,” which is surely most satisfactorily to 
be understood of to that time when he entered his 
office of Messiah, and became first known to the world 
as the Saviour and Sovereign of his people. 

The prophet then tells us, that ‘ after these sixty 
and two weeks Messiah shall be cut-off,” which again, 
exactly corresponds with the zra of our Lord’s cru- 
cifixion; for, although he only began his ministry at 
the expiration of the sixty-two weeks, yet long before 
another week had elapsed, he had been condemned as 
a malefactor, and cut off from among the living. The 
exact period of his preaching and life after his baptism 
has been calculated to be three years and a half, or just 
half a week; and thus, at the end of sixty-two weeks, 
he came; shortly ‘after sixty-two weeks” he was cut 
off ; and within ‘seventy weeks” from the first date, 
there was accomplished in his death the whole of 
which the prophet speaks; namely, ‘the making 
reconciliation for transgression, the bringing in_ the 
righteousness of ages, the anointing the Holiest*.” 

84 Luke iii. 23. 
85 The following table will give a general view of the whole series of 


events thus foretold: and accomplished. 


The seventh year of Artaxerxes Longimanus, in which Ezra 
receives a command to build Jerusalem, being the commencement 
of the seven, the sixty-nine and the seventy weeks, and in which; 458 
the first foundation of the future Commonwealth and Hierarchy is 
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The fifteenth year of Darius Nothus, in which the walls were 
. dedicated, the land purified from foreign marriages, and the national 
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The latter part of the prophecy bears evident allu- 
sion to the siege of Jerusalem, and the punishment of 
its destroyers; but, as it will admit of different inter- 
pretations, we shall not dwell long upon it here. It 
has been doubted, whether ‘the prince that shall 
come,” must mean the Messiah or the Roman general 
Vespasian; in either sense however, the prophecy is 
intelligible. If we admit the former; then the people 
of that prince must mean the Jews; the causing the 
sacrifice and oblation to cease, would refer to the 
abolition of all figurative offerings by the death of 
the One true Lamb of God, who offered himself once 
for all for the sin of the whole world; the week, in 
the midst (or at the half of which) he was to take 
away the sacrifice, might mean the last week of the 
70, in the midst of which he was crucified; and He 
must have been represented as the cause of destruction 
to the city, inasmuch as it was destroyed for its sins 
against Him, and by the intervention of His provi- 
dence. If, on the other hand, we suppose the Roman 
to be “the prince that should come;” then the whole 
will be clear, if we understand the abolition of the 
sacrifice to be the literal abolition of that rite at the 
siege of Jerusalem; and then the week spoken of 


Within half a week after this our Lord was crucified, the whole being 
accomplished within the 70 weeks. 

It will be seen that in many of the principal facts of chronology Dr Pri- 
deaux’s opinions have been adopted. With regard, however, to the events 
which took place at the end of the 69 weeks, the view taken in the text is 
totally different from that of Dr Prideaux. We contend, that according to the 
plain meaning of St Luke, our Saviour was baptized, and began his ministry 
when he was about 30 years of age, i.e. A.D. 25 or 26. Dr Prideaux, on the 
other hand, thinks that this was the date of John’s ministry, and not of 
Christ’s, and therefore, is obliged to make his 69 weeks terminate in the 
preaching of John the Baptist, whereas the prophecy makes them terminate 
in Messiah the Prince. From the year 25 then, to our Lord’s death, he num- 
bers 7 years, or one week, which he considers the last of the 70; whereas we 
contend that, as our Lord’s ministry began a.p. 25 or 26, and lasted about 
three years and a half, his death must have happened about a.p. 29 or 30. 


For an investigation of the duration of our Saviour’s ministry, see Benson’s 
Chronology. 
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must be considered as distinct from the 70 weeks, with 
which indeed, it is by no means necessarily connected, 
except in the imagination of some commentators, whose 
scheme such connection suited. 

Having thus reached the conclusion of our argu- 
ment from the Old Testament prophets, let us for a 
moment recapitulate the character and events which 
they predict. We have seen that they foretell a Mes- 
siah, who should come of the seed of Abraham, the 
tribe of Judah, the house of David; that he should 
be born at Bethlehem of a pure Virgin, and should be 
preceded by a Messenger, whose character we have 
seen to correspond with that of John. We then saw 
that various events of his life were foretold, such as 
his riding on an ass into Jerusalem, and his being 
betrayed by his intimate associate. In His character, 
He was to be meek, gentle, patient, holy; He was to 
be despised, afflicted, persecuted. In His nature, He 
was to be both God and man; and in His offices, He 
was to be a prophet, priest and king, as well as a 
Saviour from sin, and a fountain for uncleanness and 
iniquity. He was to die for the transgression of the 
people, to be condemned as a culprit, but to be buried 
in a rich man’s grave, to rise from the dead, and to 
ascend into heaven, and there sit on the right hand of 
God. His kingdom and the subsequent events were 
not less clearly told; the effusion of His Spirit, the 
preaching of His Gospel, and the conversion of a 
remmant of the Israelites, the calling of a Gentile 
church, the spread of the true religion, and the fear- 
ful destruction of the unbelieving Jews. These events 


86 Some learned writers on this subject have counted 69 weeks to our Sa- 
viour, and gratuitously separate the last week of the 70 from the rest by a 
period of 40 years, placing it at the time of the siege of Jerusalem, by which 
they understand the events in the two concluding verses of this chapter. 
How any person could imagine that a period of 70 weeks could be assigned 
as a limit for the accomplishment of a train of events, and yet that this period 
should not be continuous, seems perfectly unaccountable. Daniel nowhere 
says that the week of the last verse must be one of the 70. 
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we have found tied down to a particular period, and 
limited only to a few years. And we appeal to the 
history of the Gospels, to the pages of Josephus, and 
to the testimony of ages, to prove that they were ful- 
filled in Christ. 

That the Evangelists have given an account of 
Him, which corresponds in every respect with the 
account which we have thus derived from the Old 
Testament, is certain. Is it then credible that a 
number of ignorant men should have concerted a story 
so exactly, in all its parts, answering to predictions 
which, with their fulfilment before us, we at this day 
have much difficulty in tracing? Or could they have 
promulgated to the world, in open defiance of notorious 
fact, a history of events which they had thus con- 
certed? Yet is this the only way to escape the over- 
whelming evidence of prophecy. We leave to the 
‘credulity of sceptics to embrace the alternative. 


CHAPTER V. 


OPINIONS OF THE JEWS CONCERNING THE MESSIAH. 


ALtTHovucH we trust, that. the preceding pages 
have been calculated to demonstrate the strict, and 
satisfactory accordance of the Hebrew Scriptures with 
the character of Christ; it may yet be considered an 
integral part of our subject, to shew that the people, 
who now most strenuously resist such an application, 
did yet in former ages interpret the prophecies in a 
similar manner, to that which we have advocated; and 
that, not until after the Advent of our blessed Lord, 
did they wholly pervert the truth, by fables and tra- 
ditions, in order to oppose, and to disprove the hea- 
venly mission of Him, whom they had rejected and 
crucified. It needs not to be shewn here, that the 
Jews of old universally believed that their prophets 
had been raised up to testify of, and to foretell their 
long expected Messiah. Indeed, even to this day, 
their writings are full of the same hope, however cor- 
rupted and debased, however tinctured with super- 
stition, and obscured by falsehood. What we shall 
endeavour to prove is— 

1. That their more ancient opinions were both 
more pure and reasonable than those now held by 
them, and also far more in accordance with the sense 
of the prophecies as laid down in the foregoing chap- 
ters: and, | 

2. That their more modern opinions and expect- 
ations are unfounded and untrue. 
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I. In order to establish the first of these pro- 
positions, we shall consider, 

ist. Their opinions on the Trinity, the Aoyos or 
Word, and the divine nature of the Messiah. 

2dly. Their applications of the prophecies which 
concern the human nature of the Messiah, his humilia- 
tion and sufferings. 

3dly. Their expectation of his advent, at the very 
period at which it came. 

First then, the ancient Jews did acknowledge a 
Trinity of persons in the Godhead, one person of 
which Trinity called by them the Word, they believed 
was to be their Messiah and Redeemer. 'To adduce 
all the possible arguments which have been, or which 
may be, adduced to prove this position, would be 
beyond our present design; yet we hope, that, by 
confining ourselves to some few of the more striking 
passages of their ancient writers, we shall be able to 
make out the main points, at least, of what we pro- 
pose. To this end then we may remark, in the first 
place, that, in the ancient Targums, the name of 
God is perpetually paraphrased by the term, ‘‘ Word 
of the Lord.” 

To begin with the Targum of Jerusalem, we find 
that, **The Word of the Lord caused the rain of 
His favour to descend on the people of Sodom’.” 
Hagar is said to have prayed in the name of the 
Word of the Lord’. The Word of the Lord is 
said to have led the people through the Red Sea. 
And again, The Word of the Lord is said to have 
‘ revealed himself to the world, first at the creation; 
then at the calling forth of light; thirdly, to Abra- 
ham at the confirming of the Covenant’; next, to the 
Egyptians at the destruction of the firstborn; and 
finally, it is expected that he shall appear at the end 
of the world‘. 


1 Jerus. Targum on Gen xix, 24. 2 Ib. on Gen. xvi. 13. 
8 See Gen, xv. 4 Jerus. Tar. on Exod, xii. 42. 
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To proceed to the Targum of Onkelos. Adam 
is said to have ‘‘heard the voice of the Word of the 
Lord walking in the garden’.””. When Jacob makes 
his vow at Bethel, the paraphrase has, “If the Word of 
the Lord will be my help, and will guard me in the 
way that I go, &c., then shall the Word of the Lord 
be unto me for God*®.” In the speech of Moses, 
where he alludes to the fear of the multitude at the 
giving of the law, it is said, that the people begged 
that “they might not hear the voice of the Word 
of the Lord, nor see the great fire any more’.” 

The Pseudo-Jonathan thus renders the 5th and 
6th verses. of Genesis xxx. ‘‘If they shall have 
scattered you to the ends of heaven, from thence shall 
the Word of the Lord your God collect you by Elias 
the High Priest, and will bring you thence by the 
King Messiah; and the Word of the Lord your God, 
will bring you into the land which your fathers pos- 
sessed, and shall make you inherit it, and shall bless 
you, and shall multiply you more than your fathers.” 

The true Jonathan Ben Uzziel, is however, per- 
haps, the most explicit of any, being at the same 
time a peculiarly valuable witness from the antiquity 
of his. testimony. ‘‘ Rejoice in the Lord,” is by him 
rendered, ‘‘ Rejoice in the Word of the Lord®.” “In 
my name shall his horn be exalted,” is turned, ‘In 
the name of my Word shall his glory be lifted up’:” 
and so, ‘Rejoice in the Lord your God” he para- 
phrases by, “Rejoice in the Word of the Lord your 
God.” One more will suffice to conclude this train 
of quotations. In the Targum on Psalm cx. we find, 
“The Lord said unto my lord,” explained by, ‘ The 
Lord said unto his Word"!.” 


° Targum of Onkelos, on Gen. iii. 8. 6 Ib, Gen. xxviii. 20. 
7 Ib. Deut. xviii. 16. 8 Psalm xcvii. 12. 
9 Psalm Lxxxix. 24. 10 Joel ii. 23. 


11 The literal rendering of the Chaldee is, ‘‘ The Lord said in his 
Word,’’ which is, however, clearly a false reading, 2 having been substituted 
for. It is palpaple that “‘in his Word” could never be a version of ‘to 
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The application of these numerous passages to our 
present enquiry is easy, and we believe their authority 
must be deemed conclusive. They clearly point to a 
Being called ‘the Word of God,” whose attributes 
are individual, personal, and divine, yet who (being 
clearly distinct from that other Divine Being, who 
calls Him His Word, and is said to speak to His 
Word), must be considered as a separate person, in 
the essence of the Deity, and in no respect appears 
to differ from Him, who, in the Christian faith, is 
called the second Person of the Trinity. We have 
purposely abstained from entering farther into the 
question, by producing the opinions of the Jewish 
Church, respecting the Angel of Jehovah, the Bina or 
Wisdom, and the Spirit of the Lord; because it is that 
Being called the Word, with whom alone we are now 
concerned, and because we have already sufficiently 
shewn their belief in Him,. and in His qualities as 
God. The next point which we desire to prove is, 
that the attributes of Deity are assigned by the same 
writers to the Messiah, and that He is identified by 
them with the Eternal Word. 

The Targum of Jonathan on Psalm xtv., which 
is throughout applied to the Christ, has the following 
passages. ‘*'Thy beauty, O King Messiah! is superior 
to the sons of men. The throne of thy glory, O 
Lord, existeth for ever and ever. Because thou hast 
loved righteousness and hated iniquity; therefore, O 
God, thy God hath anointed thee with the oil of glad- 
ness more abundantly than thy fellows.” ver. 3, 7, 8. 


my: lord,”’ though “‘to his Word” might be; and the following observa- 
tions of Dr Hales, render the point clear. 

‘*Galatinus cites, ‘to his oracle’ (m5) conformably to the original 
(7x5), ‘to the regent,’ which it well explains; and the emendation is 
supported by a respectable Jewish evidence, the author of Kabotsin, reach- 
ing also mano: and R. Joden, in the name of R. Chama, said, that in the 
time to come, God shall set King Messiah at His right hand; as it is 
written, Psalm cx. The Lorn said unto my Lord, &c.’? Dr Hales’ Dis- 
sertations on Prophecy, Dis. v111. ‘ 
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The same Targum translates the ninth chapter of 
Isaiah, ver. 6. ‘‘His name has been called by the 
Wonderful, Counsel, mighty God, existing for ever, 
Messiah.” Where clearly Messiah and mighty God, 
are made synonymous and identical. ‘The 110th Psalm, 
in which David writes: ‘‘The Lorp said unto my 
Lord, &c.,” has by the Rabbins been universally ap- 
plied to the Messiah, and our Saviour quotes it to 
the Jews, as being ordinarily considered as a prophecy 
of David’s illustrious Son; whereas, in the paraphrase 
quoted above, it is applied to ‘‘the Word of the 
Lord.” Philo” explains the man ‘‘ whose name is the 
Branch,” | mentioned in Zechariah (ii. 12.), and so gene- 
rally understood by his countrymen of the Messiah | 
as being the divine Aoryos, or Word; and the same 
author tells us, that the Aoryos is called a man, which 
must be understood either on account of His frequent 
appearances as a man, or on account of His intended 
manifestation, in the shape of a servant; which last is 
a palpable allusion to Isaiah xxii. 1, by Jonathan ren- 
dered, “‘ Behold my servant the Messiah”.” 

We believe, that we have now demonstrated that 
there was a decided knowledge in the Jewish Church 
of the divinity of Him, whose redemption they expected. 
Philo indeed is so clear upon the subject of the 
Trinity, that he has by some been accused of having 
seen the writings of the Christians, and by others, of 
having borrowed the opinions of Plato. The former 
accusation seems contradictory to chronology; the lat- 
ter has been fully disproved, both by Dr Allix and 
Mr Bryant’. We have seen also, that concerning the 
Aoryos, the Chaldee paraphrasts are as explicit as 
Philo, who could not have borrowed from the Chris- 
tians, and who could hardly have been indebted to 

2 Philo, De. Confus. Ling. p.258, cited by Dr Allix, Testimony of 
Ancient Jewish Church, Chap. xvi. 
13 See Allix as, above. 


4 See Allix’s Testimony of Ancient Jewish Church, and Bryant's 
Opinions of Philo Judaus. 
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Plato. That Plato was indebted to the Hebrews, ap- 
pears far more probable. The originator of. these 
doctrines among the Greeks was Pherecydes, the in- 
structor of Pythagoras, who was a Syrian ; and the 
heathens themselves admitted that Plato obtained his 
knowledge from Egypt, and the East, where, we well 
know, he had travelled for information. What. then 
shall we say of the assertion of the scoffer, that these 
mysteries were first taught by Plato, and then merci- 
fully revealed by St John’? 

2. Having thus far considered the Jewish testi- 
monies to the Messiah’s divinity, we proceed to notice 
their application of some of the prophecies concerning 
his humanity. Upon this point, indeed, we may expect 
to meet with considerable difficulty. At our Saviour’s 
advent, we have every reason to believe that their 
Scriptures had already been obscured by the ‘introduc- 
tion of vain traditions, and erroneous commentaries ; 
and more especially, when the glory of their kingdom 
was departing, and the yoke of foreign oppression was 
becoming every day more galling, we find that the. Jews 
began to look more and more to the promises of tempo- 
ral deliverance, and to dwell more on those predictions, 
which appeared to point to a human Sovereign and 
an earthly Conqueror. ‘Their opinions therefore, on 
the humiliation and sufferings of the Saviour, appear 
but little in their general writings, and we have ra- 
ther to seek for traces of such doctrines which were 
soon to be obliterated, than’ to expect clear and ex- 
plicit declarations of them. We may, however, find 
particular prophecies applied, as we at this time apply 
them, to the birth, character as a man, ‘and even the 
death of the Messiah. Thus the prophecy of Micah, 
v. 2. is in the Targum of Jonathan, ‘‘ And thou Beth- 
lehem Ephratah! art thou too little to be numbered 
among the thousands of Judah? From thee shall come 
forth before me Messiah, to exercise dominion in Is- 


® See Gibbon’s ** Decline and Fall,’ Chap, xxt, 
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rael, Whose name has been spoken. from eternity, 
from the days of old.”——His prophetic office is clearly 
recognised in the Targum on Isaiah xi. 2; ‘And 
upon him (Messiah see ver. 1.) shall rest the Spirit 
of prophecy before the Lord, the Spirit of wisdom 
and understanding, the Spirit of counsel and courage, 
the Spirit of wisdom and the fear of the Lord.” The 
prophecy of the 53d of Isaiah is also applied to him, 
by implication at least. Whoever reads the 52d and 
53d in connection, must see that from the 13th verse 
of the former chapter to the end of the latter, the 
subject is continuous, having reference throughout to 
that righteous Servant of the Lord, who should deal 
prudently and be exalted very high, yet ‘“‘ whom it 
pleased the Lord to bruise, and who should make his 
soul an offering for sin.” Now this Servant, the pa- 
raphrast on the 52d chapter makes to be the Messiah" ; 
and hence we may conclude, that the ancient Jewish 
Church had been wont to apply to him the whole of 
this remarkable prophecy of suffering, persecution, and 
death. Dr Allix tells us, “The Jews affirm that 
Abraham had not. been ready to offer up his son 
Isaac as a sacrifice, but that he hoped God would 
save the world from sin by that means”. ‘‘ They de- 
clare that, since the prophecy of Jacob, the coming of 
the Messiah for the redemption of mankind was the 
subject of the discourses of all the prophets.” And 
lastly, it was a general axiom among the Rabbins, 
that those prophecies in the Book of Psalms which 
are inapplicable to David, must be applied to the 
Christ; and this at least opens a wide door for those 
who would make the Messiah a suffering as well as 
a triumphant Saviour. Farther allusions than these 
might. doubtless be found, by those who have a more 


16 “ Behold my Servant the Messiah.”’ 

1? Allix’s Testimony of Ancient Jewish Church, Chap. 111., the reference 
siven is Renchl. Lin. Cabala, line 1, page 628. 

18 Ibid. 
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extensive knowledge of the Jewish writers than the 
author of these observations can claim; but we believe 
that even these, few as they are, and inferential only, 
are sufficient to prove that traces at least of these 
doctrines existed among them. 

3. The next point which we have to shew, is 
that the time, at which the Messiah was expected, 
corresponded exactly with the time at which our Lord 
was born into the world. In the New Testament, we 
perpetually hear of the constant expectation of some 
great deliverance. Anna and Simeon are said to be 
waiting for the consolation of Israel, and to testify to 
all those at Jerusalem, who were filled with the same 
hope. Herod, when he heard of the Star seen by 
the Magi, immediately conjectured that it must refer 
to the Messiah, and enquires, in consequence, where 
Messiah should be born. When John the Baptist 
came preaching repentance, and exhorting to flee from 
the wrath to come, the whole people were troubled 
at it, musing in their hearts, whether he were the 
Christ or not; and the priests and Levites sent to him 
to ask if he were the Christ, or Elias, or that pro- 
phet who should come into the world. Such passages 
as these afford an argument, that there was an ex- 
pectation at this time in Judea, which, we Christians 
believe to have been fulfilled; for, laying aside the 
question of the inspiration, and veracity of the Evan- 
gelists, we can hardly suppose that they would have 
spoken of this expectation, when it was notoriously 
known that none such existed. But this account of the 
New Testament stands not alone; it is abundantly sup- 
ported by facts and history, and even by the confes- 
sion of the Rabbins themselves. That many false 
prophets arose among the Jews, at this period, is a 
matter too generally known to require demonstration. 
Of this sort were Theudas, Judas Gaulonites, and 
somewhat after them Barchochebas, with many others 
of less note and character; but if indeed the accounts 
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we have of him be true, the most illustrious of all 
these was, Herod the Great. We have reason to 
think that his ambition was to be considered the great 
national deliverer of Judea, the prince in whose days 
should be peace; that, for this purpose, he began to 
build the Temple; with this object he destroyed the 
genealogies, that it might in future be impossible to 
trace to David; and that for this reason, he was so 
distressed at hearing that One was born, who should 
be King of the Jews. Is it not then reasonable to 
suppose that these and other false deliverers took ad- 
vantage of the expectation then usually current, that 
at that time the true deliverer should arise? 

But ancient traditions moreover confirm our views. 
When Simon Maccabeus was appointed high priest 
and governor, this dignity is expressly said to be 
entrusted to him and his posterity, until a ‘faithful 
prophet” should arise—a prophet, that is, to whom 
the government should be transferred, and who (as 
Bishop Chandler rightly observes”), was to be, like 
Moses, *‘ faithful in all his house”... What need then 
could there be of such restriction as this, unless there 
existed a speedy expectation of a heaven-sent ruler, 
to be both prophet and king.—There is also an 
ancient Rabbinical saying, which, whatever be its 
origin, yet adds confirmation to these arguments, and 
which ascribes two thousand years to the period before 
the law, two thousand to the days of the law, and 
two thousand to-the days of the Messiah. Now on 
such a supposition as this, the Messiah should have 
come about the 4000th year of the world, at or near 
about which time the Lord Jesus was born at Beth- 


19 If the motive of this conduct were not that assigned in the text, 
there can be no doubt that he feared his government would be endangered 
by the coming of either real or pretended Christs; and therefore, if he 
did not wish to direct, the popular creed to his own advantage, he at least 
endeavoured to guard against the dangers of it, which equally shews its 
existence at that time. 

20 Defence of Christianity, Chap. 1. 21 Num. xii. 7. 
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lehem. But if all these authorities are insufficient to 
shew that this was the period fixed on for the advent 
of Christ, we have the express declaration of three 
nearly contemporary historians, that an opinion of this 
nature did very generally prevail in Judea, previously 
to the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus; which 
event took place within 40, years after the death of 
our Saviour. Josephus, Suetonius, and Tacitus unani- 
mously assert, that there was a report throughout the 
East, that some great person should arise in Judea, 
who should obtain possession of the empire of the 
world; and that this expectation, founded on ambigu- 
ous peophecies, induced the Jews to revolt from their 
Roman oppressors”. 

The same hopes, we find, had extended to the 
Samaritans. ‘The woman whom our Saviour instructed 
at the well, admits that they were looking forward to 
the Christ or Messiah; and some time after this, Do- 
sitheus, Simon Magus, and Menander, appear to have 
taken advantage of these sentiments to personate the 
wished-for Saviour. Among the heathen also, the 
same tradition had found a course. ‘The Greek Sibyl- 
line verses, borrowed in all probability from the He- 
brew Scriptures, conveyed a promise of some future 
and happier state of the universe. Among the Ro- 
mans, at the period of our Lord’s nativity, the ex- 
pectation of a King that should reign gloriously had 
become generally prevalent. Julius Cesar took advan- 
tage of it, and sycophants applied it to Augustus. 
Virgil also has written a poem which, so nearly re- 
sembles the prophecies of Isaiah, that there is little 
difficulty in tracing its origin throughout”. 

But it is the less needful to dwell longer upon this 
point, since the Talmudists themselves admit what we 


22 Joseph. de Bell, Jud. vir. 31. Suet. in Vesp. c. 4. Tacit. Hist. 
c. li—See Bishop Chandler, chap. i. § 1. where this whole subject is fully 
considered. 

23 Ecl.iv. See Chandler as above. 
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are striving to prove. ‘One thing,” says a Jewish 
writer, who had embraced the Christian faith, ‘* One 
thing, which has always given me great disturbance, 
is the confession of the Talmudists, that all the 
periods appointed by God for the Messiah’s appear- 
ance are past,” for which he quotes the Gemara, 
(Sanhed. chap. 11.).. The reason, which he tells us 
they assign for this, is ‘“‘that the sins of their fathers 
have been the cause that God has not sent the Mes- 
siah at the time which he had fixed for his coming ;” 
and upon this principle he adds, their Rabbins tell 
them that his appearance can only be hastened by 
their repentance”. And truly by these concessions they 
have yielded up the very basis of their confidence, the 
root and groundwork of their misplaced faith; and 
yet blind and infatuated, as they are, they refuse to 
acknowledge that new religion which, while it confirms 
their own, leads them at once to better hopes and 
brighter prospects, and reveals, in the glory of God, 
and the beauty of holiness, the Messiah, whom their 
eyes long for and their hearts desire. 

II. We next come to demonstrate that the 
modern opinions of the Jews, concerning the future 
advent of the Messiah, are groundless; and that their 
objections to the Lord Jesus are unfounded and untrue. 

To trace the whole series of Jewish traditions, 
would require far more of time and space than can 
ordinarily be given to such subjects, and would at 
last be unsatisfactory and tedious. The very head and 
front of their offending, consists in the neglect of the 
inspired Volume, and an application to those numerous 
fables and inventions, which their Rabbins term, the 
unwritten word. To this unwritten word, which they 
profess to have received unimpaired from Moses 
through a succession of prophets and doctors, they 
pay even more attention and deference than to the 
written word itself; and it is a subject of but little 


2% See An Address to the Jews, by John Xeres. Lond. 1710, pp. 27. 37. 
oO 
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wonder that they should err from the truth, teaching 
for doctrine the commandments of men. Not satisfied 
with the Scriptural account of a Saviour, who should 
be both God and man, both suffering and triumphant, 
they have endeavoured to explain away those prophe- 
cies which relate to the humiliation and death of Christ, 
by supposing that they relate to the Messiah Ben Eph- 
raim. This Messiah, say they, shall, at the time of the 
end, gather together the tribes of Joseph, and some 
others, and shall go forth conquering and destroying the 
enemies of the Jews; but a terrible monster, named 
Armillus, shall arise, who shall slay great multitudes 
of the faithful, and among them Messiah Ben Ephraim, 
who shall be buried beneath the gates of Jerusalem. 
Then shall come Elias, and after him Messiah Ben 
David, who shall defeat Armillus, and all the enemies 
of the chosen race, restore the Jews to their own land, 
raise to life Messiah Ben Ephraim, and reign glo- 
riously over his people. The nations shall then bring 
the ten tribes in triumph on their shoulders, and 
Messiah Ben David shall marry a beautiful Jewish 
princess, and all the people shall live in luxury and 
prosperity ; a great leviathan, which has been kept 
in salt since the creation of the world, and sundry 
such delicacies, being served up to delight their senses 
and gratify their tastes. Such accounts as these speak 
clearly for themselves. Whence could they have 
originated, but in the strange imaginations of the 
ancient Rabbins? The earliest Targums contain no 
notice whatever of the Messiah Ben Ephraim, and in 
the later the notices are infrequent and obscure. Even 
of the Talmud Kimchi complains that the Doctors, 
who have treated on this subject, have not spoken 
plainly and sufficiently.. What foundation it may 
derive from Scripture none can shew*; Xeres tells 


25 For an account of Messiah Ben Ephraim, see Cellarii Rabbinismus, 
where a full account is to be found in an interesting extract; also Allix’s 
Confutation of the Jews concerning the last Redemption, and Dr Pocock’s 
Appendix to his Commentary on Malachi. 
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us, it is founded on a passage of Obadiah, which refers 
indeed to the conduct of Ephraim, but how to Mes- 
siah Ben Ephraim it is hard to conceive*®. Aben 
Ezra remarks, on the 3d chapter of Malachi, v. 1. 
‘** Behold, I send my messenger before thy face,” that 
it would well apply to the Messiah Ben Joseph; but 
surely, as they admit that another messenger, namely 
Elias, will be sent to prepare the way of the Messiah, 
and as he is prophesied of almost immediately after- 
wards, this being a sufficient and a satisfactory inter- 
pretation, must preclude the necessity of introducing 
the other, which is forced and unnatural. 

So unable are the Jews to form any idea from 
Scripture of the date of Messiah’s advent, and so 
completely are they thrown out in their calculations, 
in consequence of his not having appeared at the time 
appointed, that they have been obliged to have re- 
course to Judicial Astrology in order to determine 
this difficult point; and by a computation of Abar- 
binel’s, Messiah was to have come nearly 300 years 
ago. Again, the tribes are now so mixed and con- 
founded, that it is no longer possible to distinguish the 
tribe of Judah from the rest of the Jews. To rectify 
this, the Rabbins tell us, Elias must first come and 
restore all things, and distinguish between the different 
families of the Hebrews; but how then are we to 
know the tribe of Ephraim from which is Messiah 
Ben Joseph, who is to come before Elias? Lastly, 
the Jews admit. Messiah must come from Bethlehem, 
which city no longer exists. For this, however, as 
for all other objections, they have a ready reply, no 
matter how ridiculous, and assure us that Messiah 
was born at Bethlehem before the ruin of Jerusalem, 
but has kept himself concealed hitherto, until Elias 
comes to anoint him. So fantastic are their opinions, 
so conflicting their accounts, that it must be un- 
necessary to attempt a farther refutation of those we 


% Address to the Jews, by John Xeres, as quoted above. 
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have now stated. But let us consider a few of the 
objections which they urge against the Messiahship 
of the great founder of Christianity, and of the ap- 
plication of their prophecies to him. 

To take a striking example, they contend that 
nothing, which has yet occurred, has fulfilled the pre- 
diction (Isai. iil. 2.), that ‘the mountain of the Lord’s 
house shall be established on the top of the mountains, 
that all nations should flow up to Jerusalem; that 
they should beat their swords into plowshares, and 
their spears into pruninghooks:” and therefore they 
argue, that Messiah, in whose days all this was to 
happen, has not yet come. But whilst they reason 
thus, they forget the spiritual and figurative sense, 
by which themselves admit, their Scriptures are to 
be understood; they forget that the ancient Hebrews 
were more accustomed to such language than the 
modern Jews, and that what would seem strange 
hyperbole now, was then little more than an ordi- 
nary figure of speech. Indeed, if we understand such 
passages as these in their literal and grammatical 
sense, we shall be led into some extraordinary con- 
clusions, which even the credulity of the Israelites 
would reject with contempt; as for instance, that 
Mount Zion should be torn from its foundation, and 
placed on the summits of the other mountains of 
Judza; and we must understand (as Dr Pococke 
has observed on Joel iii. 18.) that a time will come, 
when the mountains will really drop new wine, and 
the hills flow with rivers of milk. These and many 
other equally absurd, and, humanly speaking, impos- 
sible results, will arise from rendering, in so strictly 
literal.a manner, the prophecies of the Old Testament. 
Rejecting therefore, this species of exposition, it is 
necessary to seek for the most rational and consistent 
sense, which can be attributed to the figures made use 
of. In the chapter of Isaiah which we have taken as 
an example, we shall find, by reference to the 14th 
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verse, that the judgment of the Lord is foretold as 
to be “on all the high mountains, and on all the hills 
that are lifted up,” and this, because “ the land is full 
of idols, and they worship the work of men’s hands, 
&e.” Surely, in this connection, it is difficult to 
imagine that the wrath of God is literally denounced 
against the hills and the mountains, because of the 
idolatry of the people of the country; but if we re- 
member, that the worship and the sacred rites of the 
nations were wont to be performed on the hills and 
high places, and beneath the shady groves, we may 
readily understand the vengeance which is denounced 
against the oaks and the cedar trees, against the high 
mountains and the uplifted hills. To apply the same 
interpretation to the 2d verse, we shall at once per- 
ceive it to signify, that the worship of Jehovah (a 
worship which at that time was confined to Mount 
Zion) should, at the period foretold, be exalted above 
all the worship of the heathens and idolaters, that all 
nations should flow up to the true Church of God, 
to the mountain of the Lord, to the house of the God 
of Jacob; since the worship then confined to Judea 
should spread over the earth, for “ out of Zion should 
go forth the law, and the word of the Lord from 
Jerusalem™.” Then is it foretold, that ‘“ He (i.e. 
the Lord, or the Word of the: Lord) shall judge 
among the nations”—His law being made the rule 
of life, and even, in many countries, of civil govern- 
ment, and all the blessings of peace continually in- 
creasing with the increase of civilization and of Chris- 
tian benevolence. Is not this, it may be asked, as 
clear an explanation of the passage as the more literal 
interpretation of the Rabbins, which, if carried to its 
full extent, must lead to extravagance and absurdity ? 
They argue again, that the Jews were never re- 
stored to peace and prosperity, to a state of glory and 


37 Tsaiah ii. 3, 
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happiness, such as they had enjoyed under their former 
kings; that Ephraim and Judah did not dwell toge- 
ther in unanimity and brotherly kindness, and that 
the Temple of Jehovah was not rebuilt, the glory 
of which latter Temple should be greater than that 
of the first. But herein they too often distort pro- 
phecies, which have no necessary reference to the 
days of the Messiah; and explain predictions of the 
return from the Babylonish captivity, as though they 
related to times yet future. After that captivity, 
many of all tribes did most undoubtedly return to 
the land of Canaan, and the Lord did recover his 
people from the nations whither he had scattered them ; 
for we find that, on this occasion, they sacrificed twelve 
oxen for the twelve tribes, who were present; and 
also, that there were, in Judzea, others besides the 
children of Judah and Benjamin; as for instance, 
Anna the Prophetess (Luke iv. 36.) who was of the 
tribe of Asher. These tribes without question, did 
live together united in one nation; Judah did not 
vex Ephraim, neither did Ephraim envy Judah. 
Their prosperity too, was clearly greater than any 
that had ever been enjoyed under their former kings 
(if at least we except David and Solomon); for when 
once the Maccabees had freed them from the oppres- 
sive yoke of the stranger, until the time when their 
sins again provoked the indignation of God, they appear 
to have lived in a state of peace and tranquillity, which 
had been unknown before; and while their idols had 
been cast away, and their idolatrous customs disused, 
the worship of the Lord was established in a new 
Temple, the glory of which became greater than the 
first, inasmuch as, in the place of the Ark of the 
Covenant, the Spirit of Prophecy, the heavenly She- 
chinah, which adorned the former Temple, the latter 
was honoured with the presence of that Angel of the 
new Covenant, on whom the Spirit dwelt continually, 
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and who was, in His own Person, the great Jehovah 
tabernacling among men”. 

We do not wish here to enter into the controversy 
of whether a future time may come, at which it shall 
please God to restore, yet once again, the Jewish peo- 
ple to His peculiar favour. Such an explanation of 
the prophecies concerning them is upheld by many 
of the most learned and pious among Christian inter- 
preters; and as the days of Christ are not yet ended, 
in the sense in which even the Jews understand the 
days of Messiah, it can be no argument against our 
Lord, that, during his lifetime, or immediately after 
his death, all things relating to His kingdom were not 
fulfilled. Time may yet shew, whether those who 
interpret all the prophecies of restoration to the Isra- 
elites as already past, or those who believe that they 
have yet to be accomplished, have reason on their side. 
This question concerns not our immediate argument, 
and we would gladly waive at present, that discussion, 
on which the believers in Jesus as the Christ can as 
yet by no means agree. 

But we must now dismiss the consideration of the 
Jewish opinions on this question. To do justice to 
such a subject, would require far more scope than 
can be given to it here, and it is time to bid farewell 
to the unhappy errors of that people, whom no scholar 
can regard without interest, and no Christian without 
regret. 


*8 The Jews will understand literally the predictions, that Messiah shall 
build the temple, but they admit that a temple must be standing, inasmuch 
as He was to come to His temple; hence they conclude, that Elias shall - 
build it for him; but how can they reconcile this with Messiah’s building it 
for himself? unless they will allow it to be a spiritual temple, as we have 
interpreted it, in the preceding chapter. 


CONCLUSION. 


TuHeE demonstration of moral or historical truths 
is utterly dissimilar from the reasonings and deductions 
of exact science. In the latter, certain premises lead 
us step by step to unerring conclusions, and every 
link depending on that which precedes it, each is 
firmly fixed before the next can be attached. In 
moral science on the contrary, we must be content 
to dwell more on generalities, and to prove our posi- 
tions by less rigid processes, though often by greater 
accumulation of proof. With respect to the establish- 
ment of historical truth, the case is somewhat different 
from either. All that we can ask for here is, a suffi- 
cient quantity of clear and decisive testimony from 
witnesses sufficiently credible; and having this, we 
should be deemed irrational, were we to withold our 
assent from the facts attested. | 

The evidence of Christianity is for the most part 
of the last kind; collateral proofs may occur both in 
physical and moral researches, but the first and most 
direct argument. must be drawn from history. Now 
prophecy is itself an historical evidence; it is the 
plainest testimony, from the most credible witness, 
to the truth of certain events. God himself has given 
the most unequivocal demonstration of the facts re- 
corded in the Bible; and, if we receive the witness 
of men, the witness of God is greater. That it is 
the witness of God its accomplishment must shew, 
and to this end have the preceding pages been written. 
It is impossible for God to lie; is it possible for man 
to doubt? 
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The harp of Judah has now for centuries been 
silent as the grave. The hymn of prophecy has long 
ceased to warn, and the lips of the heavenly minstrel 
no longer breathe the deep and thrilling tones of inspi- 
ration. ‘They have now neither speech nor language, 
but still their voices are heard among us. They were 
an ensample for us, they have left behind them an 
invaluable treasure; and never will study better repay 
its labour, than that of diving into those rich stores 
of wealth, the writings of the Prophets of Israel. 
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Price 5s. 6d., 
THE INFLUENCES of DEMOCRACY on 
Liberty, Property, and the Happiness of Society, considered ; 
By an AMERICAN, formerly Member of Congress : 
With an INTRODUCTION, by HENRY EWBANK, Esa. 


Price 2s. 6d.,  .% 
THE NATIONAL CHURCH A NATIONAL 
BLESSING. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM DEALTRY, D.D., F.R.S., 


Chancellor of the Diocese of Winchester. 
is 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED, 


lt te tt ie id 


Price 8s. 6d., 


HEBREW CHARACTERS DERIVED FROM 


HIEROGLYPHICS; the Original Pictures applied to the 
Interpretation of Words and Passages in the Sacred 
Writings. 

By JOHN LAMB, D.D., Mast. Corpus Christi Col., Camb. 
By the same Author, 

Price 2s. 6d., 

THE TABLE of ABYDOS, correctly interpreted, 


CORROBORATIVE of the CHRONOLOGY derived 
from the SACRED WRITINGS. 


Price 9s., 
OATHS; their Ortcixn, Nature, and History ; 


By JAMES ENDELL TYLER, B.D., 
Rector of St. Giles’ in the Fields, and late Fellow of Oriel College. 


FourtH Epition, Post Octavo, price 4s. in cloth, lettered, A 


DISCOURSE on the STUDIES of the UNIVER- 
SITY of CAMBRIDGE. 


By PROFESSOR SEDGWICK, M.A., F.R.S., &e. 


Price l1s., 


NATIONAL EDUCATION, and the MEANS of 
IMPROVING IT. 


By the Rev. T. V. SHORT, B.D., Rector of Bloomsbury. 


Price 6s., 


ARTISANS AND MACHINERY; the Moral 
and Physical Condition of the MANUFACTURING 
POPULATION considered, with reference to 


MECHANICAL SUBSTITUTES for HUMAN LABOUR. 
By PETER GASKELL, Esq., SurGEon. 


Second Edition, Price ls., 


NEWTON and FLAMSTEED. REMARKS on 
an ARTICLE in No. CIX. of the QuarTERLY REVIEW; 
to which is added, a LETTER to the Epiror of the Review, 
on a Note in No. CX. 


By the Rev. WILLIAM WHEWELL, M.A., 


Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


* 


OR IN THE PRESS. 


DPEBVIVAVAVAAALS 
Demy Octavo, 12s. 6d., 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE on the DIF- 
FERENTIAL and INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 


By the Rev. T. G. HALL, M.A., 
Professor of Mathematics at King’s College; London, and late Fellow and 
Tutor of Magdalen College, Cambridge. 


A New and much Improved Edition, price 7s. 6d., THE 


PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of ARITHMETIC, 
comprising the Nature and Use of LOGARITHMS, 


With the Computations employed by Artificers, Gaugers, and 
Land-Surveyors. 
By the Rev. JOHN HIND, M.A., 
Late Fellow and Tutor of Sidney-Sussex College, Cambridge. 


Price 9s., 


THE PRINCIPLES of HYDROSTATICS, with 
the Instruments, and Dalton’s Theory of Elastic Fluids and 
Evaporation, &c. &c. 


By THOMAS WEBSTER, M.A., of Trinity College, Camb. 


By the same Author, price 9s., 


THE THEORY of the EQUILIBRIUM and 
MOTION of FLUIDS. 


With numerous Engravings, price 6s. 6d., 
MECHANICS APPLIED TO THE ARTS. 


By the Rev. HENRY MOSELEY, M.A., 
Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy, King’s Coll. Lond. 


With many Engravings, price 5s., 
READINGS in SCIENCE; being EXPLANA- 
TIONS of some of the most interesting 


Appearances and Principles in NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
Illustrated by familiar Examples. 


With numerous Illustrative Engravings, price 7s. 6d., 


POPULAR PHYSIOLOGY ; being Famrriar Ex- 
PLANATIONS of the most Interesting Facts connected with the 
Structure and Functions of ANIMALS, and particularly of MAN. 


By PERCEVAL B. LORD, M.B., M.R.C.S. 
vi 


PUBLISHED, OR IN THE PRESS. 


RAPER ADSETATAN 


In the Press, 
SKETCHES of the COASTS and ISLANDS of 
SCOTLAND, and of the ISLE of MAN. 
By LORD TEIGNMOUTH. 


Two Volumes, with Cuts, 7s., 
A FAMILIAR HISTORY of BIRDS;; their Nature, 
Habits, and Instincts. 
By the Rev. E. STANLEY, M.A., 
Rector of Alderley, Cheshire. 


In the Press, 
POPULAR DESCRIPTIONS and ANECDOTES 
of BRITISH SONG BIRDS. 


By NEVILLE WOOD, Esq., 
Author of the Ornithologist’s Text Book. 


Published Monthly, price ls. 6d., THE 


MAGAZINE OF POPULAR SCIENCE, AND 
JOURNAL OF THE USEFUL ARTS. 
Edited under the Direction of the Society for the Illustration and Encou- 


ragement of Practical Science, at the Adelaide-Street 
Gallery, London, 


The respective Numbers will in general comprise more or less of the 
following subjects. 


T.. Leapinc Arrticte.—General Re- 
marks on the Claims, Objects, and Re- 
sults of Science; Popular Sketches of its 
present condition, recent progress, &c, 

II. IntTELLIGENCE.—New Discoveries, 
Experiments, Inventions and Improve- 
ments in 

1. Mathematical and Physical Science ; 
Mechanics, Optics, Hydrostatics, As- 
tronomy, Magnetism, Meteorology, &c. 

2. Natural History, Botany, Physiology, 
Comparative Anatomy, Conchology. 


3. Chemistry, Galvanism, Electricity, 
Heat, Mineralogy, Geology, &c. 

4, Manufactures ; Processes in the Arts ; 
Civil Engineering; Practical Mecha- 
nics; Domestic Economy, &c. 

Ill. Review.— Notices of New Works’ 
on Science, English and Foreign. 

IV. MisceLLAngeous INTELLIGENCE.— 
Proceedings of Societies. Obituary. 
Novelties in the Gallery of Practical 
Science. 


Published Quarterly, price 6s., 


JOURNAL of the ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY 
of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND; 
CONTAINING 
Original Papers, relative to the History, Manners and Customs, Laws, Reli- 
gion, Natural History, Arts, Commerce, Manufactures, and Productions of 
THE ORIENTAL WORLD. 
Contributed by Mremprrs and Corresponnents of the Soctery at 
Home and Abroad. 


Lonpon: JOHN W. PARKER, Pustisuer, West StTRANp. 
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